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An Editorial Report 


and greater confidence in the welfare services in states and communities served by its members. There 

was evidence of a concern for the recent critical comments from press and platform relative to public 
assistance. We were aware that much of the sentiment expressed in these comments is based on mis- 
understanding or misinformation. This is partly our responsibility. We were told by the speaker at our 
annual dinner, “Despite all the attention you have given to the problem of public relations in public welfare 
. .. there is still a long distance to go. You should gladly accept your responsibility to the public’s right 
to be informed about public welfare.” 

The Association has offered opportunities for the discussion on the methods of public interpretation at all 
of its recent conferences and will continue to urge improved methods of informing the public. “Bad public 
relations have something to do with a technique but a great deal to do with viewpoint.” 

The immediate response to the need for interpretation was a self-examination into the administration 
and services in the welfare departments represented at the meeting. We asked ourselves some pertinent 
questions at the meeting of the Board of Directors and in group meetings. 

The administrators, supervisors, and workers recognize the need for strengthening methods of adminis- 
tration. Many of the recent surveys showed little actual fraud but did reveal a desire to improve administration. 

The Board of Directors restated its position on the need for protection of the identity and case records of 
persons on public assistance. It reaffirmed its belief in the dignity of the individual as basic to our free society 


T= American Pusiic WELFARE AssociaTIon in the recent Round Table Conference revealed new strength 
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and free enterprise. This respect for people is as important to our services as are the funds we use and 
the institutions we build. 


The largest attendance registered at any Washington Round Table Conference in our twenty-one years of 
experience encouraged those who serve as your officers and members of the staff. Our tribute and genuine 
appreciation goes to Loula Dunn, the committees of the Association and the members of her staff for their un- 
relenting efforts to be useful to the field of public welfare. 

The Association now has a record of two years of support by its membership and retains the confidence of 
the group of national Foundations which have helped in project support. Each of these special studies is 
making a serious contribution to the philosophy and techniques which are needed to improve our programs. 
In an effort to help the staff of APWA to cover the variety of services it is asked to give to members, the 
Executive Committee attempted to set up priorities in this long list of activities. No agreement was reached 
because all services seemed equally important. As an alternative, the Board of Directors approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee to issue Pustic WELFARE quarterly and add spot news to the News- 
letter so as to keep membership and the public fully informed. 

To this we can each add a determination to improve participation in membership and service for the Asso- 
ciation, and to urge others to do the same. The only certain way to assure greater acceptance of the work 
we are doing and confidence in the results of that work is constantly to improve our administration and the 
programs through careful evaluation of and devotion to the job of serving people. 


Frep K. HoeH.er, 
President, 
American Public Welfare Association 
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Editor's Note: The Association, at the conference 
dinner of its national meeting, paid tribute and honor 
to one of social welfare’s most beloved and respected 
leaders, Getrude Springer. Before presenting the 
Conference Summary Report, we believe it is fitting 
and proper to report on the presentation of APWA’s 
highest award. This will include excerpts from 
Robert T. Lansdale’s remarks in presenting the award, 
parts of Gertrude Springer’s acceptance speech, and 
the award citation in full. This report is prepared by 
the Editor while the Summary Report is made by the 
Conference Reporter. . 





Robert T. Lansdale 

I am a little confused tonight about who is being 
honored. I realize, of course, that we are to present 
the highest award that public welfare has to offer 
to Mrs. Gertrude Springer. But I must confess that 
the greatest honor that has ever come to me is the 
privilege of presenting the award to Mrs. Springer. 

Soon after the start of the depression of the thirties 
Gertrude Springer went on the road and from then 
on for the next twelve years she became the most 
important single contributor to public welfare ad- 
ministration that we have ever had. Her specific 
contribution was recorded in the Miss Bailey series 
that appeared currently in the Survey. These were 
subsequently reprinted in five separate pamphlets 
whose sale was so great that the Survey today has 
not a complete set. 

These articles told about the real everyday problems 
of the workers who actually knew about the stresses 
and strains of the “little people” for whom vast na- 
tional programs had been designed. So perceptive 
was her insight that wise administrators turned to her 
for advice on programs and their operation. Above 
all, the American Public Welfare Association adopted 
her as its official scold. We paid her to come to our 
annual meetings to tell us in her kindly way what 
mistakes we were making. She cut through our 
official sham to remind us what we were really sup- 
posed to be doing. And we loved her for it. 

Since her official retirement, she has come time and 
again to our meetings, national and regional. But 
Miss Bailey has not been able to roam the hinterland 
for the past ten years or so and we are the worse 
off for it. Obsessed with the conviction that we were 


devoted to the needs of some of our unfortunate 
fellow citizens, we have paid too little attention to 
the small voices of other fellow citizens—local work- 
ers, local administrators, local officials, just plain or- 
dinary citizens. 

So tonight we pay tribute to Miss Bailey for what 
she did for us, with the fervent hope that there will 
arise more Miss Bailey’s—members of the family who, 
because they are our loved ones, will be free to punc- 
ture our bubbles—to bring us back to earth—if I may 
thoroughly mix the metaphors. 

Life is full of first times and with every beginning 
a new chapter is written in our Book of Life. And 
just as each chapter has a beginning so it must also 
have a conclusion. Gertrude Springer’s life has had 
many chapters and will have many more. We have 
written a new chapter tonight and I can think of 
no better way to close this particular episode than 
by quoting a line from the final passage of the play 
“Victoria Regina.” We can pay you no greater 
tribute, Gertrude, than to say to you as did a rough 
workman to Queen Victoria as she rode triumphantly 
through London, “Go it, old girl—you’ve done it well, 
you've done it well.” 





Gertrude Springer 

I am afraid I couldn’t quite take all this except 
that I am sure that all the kind things you have said 
are in reality a tribute to the girls and boys who ride 
the dirt roads and climb the tumble-down stairs. 
You never see them in Washington or in meetings like 
this, or in Albany or any other state office. To see 
them, you must go where they are, to the point where 
theory meets reality. You must follow them on their 
daily rounds to appreciate their fortitude, to under- 
stand how tangled is the web of human emotion and 
human motivation through which they must pick 
their way every working day. 

The directives from Washington travel a long and 
tortuous course before they get down to the home 
visitor who must cope with old man Jones and the 
widow Smith. By the time they get there they are 
so burdened with procedures, so encrusted with in- 
terpretations that only the sturdiest social imagination 
can relate them to the people sitting on the benches 
out in the waiting room. To Washington, and to the 
state offices, these people are statistical specks, holes 
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in a punch card. But to the home visitor, they are 
living, breathing human beings to whom she must 
in some way apply those procedures which, as they 
say in Florida, seem “a fur piece off” from the 
crowded room, usually in the Court House basement, 
where she and old man Jones are. trying to figure 
out how he can make a down payment on a new 
pair of pants. 

Another place where the home visitor has ex- 
perience with the facts of public welfare life, not 
always shared by her betters, is in the direct personal 
criticism which swirls around her head in her own 
home town, the way she is held personally accountable 
not only for the system as it emanates from Washing- 
ton, but for the shortcomings of old man Jones and 
the widow Smith. Mr. Lansdale does not have to 
explain to his next-door neighbor why old man Jones, 
who gets drunk on Saturday night, got the new 
pants; while old man Robinson, who takes a bath on 
Saturday night, didn’t. 

Miss Hoey doesn’t have to explain to her next-door 
neighbor why she gave that worthless Smith woman, 
with four free-wheeling children of doubtful pa- 
rentage, why she gave her as much as she gave that 
nice Mrs. Brown whose children’s hair is always 
neatly braided, and who says “Yes, ma’am” so politely. 
But the home visitor has to explain these things, and 
it is to her eternal credit that she stands by her con- 
victions and steadfastly upholds her faith in human 
beings and in the humane intent of the law under 
which she functions. 

I had the rare opportunity of seeing the home visitor 
at work and of telling her story, an opportunity for 
which I shall always be deeply grateful. For telling 
her story, you are now honoring me far beyond my 
just deserts, for it is she who deserves this honor, and 
it is she whom you are really honoring—the unsung 
heroine of the whole public welfare enterprise, the 
harassed, hard-driven, underpaid home visitor. It is 
in her name, and her name is legion, that I accept it. 
It is a profound gratification to me that you have held 
me to be her champion and her friend. 





The Citation 
Tue W. S. Terry, Jr., MemMoriat Merit Awarp 
The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., November 


29-December 1, 1951, confers this testimonial of its 
esteem and respect upon GERTRUDE SPRINGER 
in recognition of her unique achievements as a pene- 
trating reporter of the American social scene, and her 
special contributions in the field of public welfare. 

Perhaps her greatest contribution to public welfare 
has been to focus attention upon those in the ranks 
of public social services—“The overworked and under- 
paid home visitor who meets Brother Jones and the 
Widow Smith.” As she has emphasized so often and 
so well, “The whole business stands or falls right 
there.” 

She lived the story of public welfare with “the 
little people” in the field, reporting through their eyes 
the pressing, difficult days of the depression, and later 
their problems in making effective a federal-state-local 
pattern of public assistance and child care. She built 
the morale, the courage, and the hope of all those 
who worked so valiantly to stem the flood of personal 
disasters and tragedies that all but engulfed them as 
they labored in the front lines. 

As Miss Bailey, she spoke in a common tongue but 
with uncommon wisdom. She translated technical 
jargon into plain, everyday language which was un- 
derstood and appreciated by the workers at the cross- 
roads of America. 

She pioneered a brilliant pattern of social reporting 
—a whole new way of interpreting a profession to 
itself. She wrote the case history of modern public 
assistance and child welfare. As we reread that 
record today, we understand, more clearly than ever 
before, how slie was able, through kindness and un- 
derstanding, to raise the spirits of “the little people” 
of public welfare, and how she managed, by her 
steady social vision and judgment, to keep the feet 
of “the brass” of public welfare on the ground. 

The ever fresh, living terms in which our Miss 
Bailey spoke and the lasting truth of what she said 
have given a permanence to her writings to which 
the future will never write “30.” 

In recognition of Gertrude Springer’s many dis- 
tinguished accomplishments, this award is presented 
by direction of the National Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association in memory of 
W. S. Terry, Jr. 

Frep K. Hoenter, President 
Louta Dunn, Director 
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Editor’s Note: Last year we were privileged in having 
Mrs. Gertrude Springer, the foremost reporter of so- 
cial welfare, prepare the summary of the 1950 Round 
Table Conference. We are once again proud to pre- 
sent another summary report by her. 

We are most grateful to her for serving as the Con- 
ference Reporter. To know her is to love her, and 
reading this report you will observe her understanding 
and skill. We wish to take this opportunity to express 
our sincere appreciation and thanks to “Miss Bailey” 
for another job well done. 





in its direction the Round Table Conference of 

the American Public Welfare Association again 
demonstrated at its meeting in Washington, Novem- 
ber 29, 30 and December 1, that sheer numbers need 
not defeat the warm good fellowship that has attended 
its gatherings for all its twenty-one years. With the 
registration of 926 only a little lower than that of the 
20th anniversary celebration in Chicago last year and 
the largest number to ever attend an Association 
meeting in Washington, D. C., it still remained an 
intimate reunion of old friends cheerfully welcoming 
new ones, all bound together by common interest. 

Present at the meeting were welfare people of all 
ranks from every state in the union with a single 
exception, Nebraska,—a regretted absence for which 
no one could account. Naturally the District of Co- 
lumbia delegation, which included all the “federals,” 
racked up the largest number, 157. Next came Vir- 
ginia with 111 and after that Maryland with 76, New 
York with 71 and Pennsylvania with 62. But mere 
numbers were no measure of participation in the 
goings-on of the busy days, and the one-man (or 
woman) delegations from distant Arizona, Montana, 
Oregon and Utah made up in activity what they 
lacked in numbers. Equally in evidence, in and out 
of the program, were the folk from “foreign parts,” 
six from Canada, one each from Puerto Rico, Italy, 
England, Australia and the United Nations. 

The program was organized as in preceding years 
with general sessions, with distinguished speakers; 
special group meetings for those with particular or 
technical concerns; meetings of the state and local 
councils of administration and the new council of 
field representatives; panels on topics of general in- 


W ITH THE sHADOW of bigness advancing steadily 


terest and finally the round tables, twenty-three of 
them, which give the conference its name and which 
provide a testing ground for old ideas and new in 
those close-in aspects of the daily job which are the 
business of everyone from the home visitor in the 
rural community right up the line to the Washing- 
ton “brass.” 

There were the usual grumblings of “too many 
meetings,” chiefly because most people, including this 
reporter, wanted to be several places at once. But as 
the days went on it was evident from the sustained 
attendance at the various meetings and from their 
aftermath of corridor comment that these round tables 
held something for everyone, not the least of which 
was opportuninty for free and outspoken discussion. 
The day of inarticulate public welfare folk seems, 
happily, past. The problem of the leaders of the round 
tables was not to draw out discussion but to close it 
in time for the next ones knocking at the door. 


The topics of these meetings were as varied as the 
whole field of public welfare but from the discussion, 
both in and out of them, it was evident to the obser- 
ver that the problems occasioned by the Jenner amend- 
ment, giving to the states the right to open public 
assistance rolls to public inspection, was in the fore- 
front of everyone’s concern. It seemed to this chron- 
icler that there was relatively little “kicking over the 
traces” against the new federal regulation, although 
there were those who held that there could be no 
compromise with the basic principle involved and that 
a strong fight must be put up in forthcoming sessions 
of state legislatures. 

The Board of Directors of the APWA took cogni- 
zance of the problems raised by the Jenner amend- 
ment and of the discussion it aroused and at a special 
meeting at the close of the conference adopted, unani- 
mously, the following resolution: 

The Board of Directors of the American Public 
Welfare Association reaffirms its position that full 
information regarding the administrative operations 
of public welfare should be available and further re- 
affirms its position that there should be full protection 
of the identity of needy individuals and of informa- 
tion regarding their personal circumstances. 

By the best tally this reporter can make there were 
forty-seven programmed meetings during the three 
days, but this figure does not include all the commit- 
tee sessions or the after-hours confabs hastily organ- 
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ized around special concerns. Since most of the ses- 
sions were full of the give-and-take of discussion, with 
few formal papers, this report is indebted for its cov- 


erage of the whole meeting to the indefatigable secre- 
taries of the sessions who some way found time to 
dictate summaries of what had gone on in all of them. 


i * General Socatens 


IVE MEETINGS were rated as general sessions. They 
F include the formal opening of the conference 
which brought everybody together before each one 
took off on his own concerns; two luncheons; the 


conference dinner, always a highlight of the whole 
occasion; and a panel where the topic, “Where Is the 
Money Coming From?” cut across everyone’s preoc- 
cupation. 


“Individual Welfare in the World Crisis’ —Dr. Martha M. Eliot 


(© MAKE THE formal opening of the conference a 

general session was in a way an innovation in pro- 
cedure. Usually the delegates, after registration, have 
scattered into various meetings, but this year the session 
was something special, constituting as it did a heart- 
felt greeting to an old friend in a new office, Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, the new Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. With John H. Winters, Director of the Texas 
State Department of Public Welfare, presiding, the 
conference had the opportunity to express its apprecia- 
tion to Gerard M. Shea of the District of Columbia 
for his share in the smooth functioning of all arrange- 
ments and to receive a pleasant welcome from F. Jo- 
seph Donohue, Commissioner of the District. But it 
was in tribute to Dr. Eliot, wise and seasoned leader 
in public health and public welfare, that the big meet- 
ing rose to its feet. 

In the beginning of her address Dr. Eliot posed two 
questions inherent in her subject, “Individual Welfare 
in the World Crisis,” which, she held, “go to the heart 
of our work.” “Are these words,” she asked, “to be 
read as a test of our common viewpoint, a question 
whether, in view of the world crisis, we can afford to 
be concerned with mere individuals? Or are they only 
to remind us of the special needs of the present situa- 
tion and to stimulate us to consider their implica- 
tions for our activities? 

“Many people honestly hold the opinion that in- 
dividual welfare is a luxury that must now be dis- 
pensed with. Others find such an idea a useful ad- 
junct to an overall campaign to undermine the social 
advances of recent decades in the name of national 
defense. This being so, it is not to be expected that 
all people who oppose our views can be convinced by 
evidence or by logical argument. Nevertheless, I think 
that we had best accept the challenge and seriously 
ask ourselves why we should be so concerned about 
the welfare of individuals at a time when our very 
way of life may be at stake. 


“The most obvious answer to that question is that 
concern for the well-being of individuals is our way 
of life. If we renounce that concern, what have we 
left to defend?” 

“Toward what should the combined work of these 
agencies be directed? In the welfare field we have per- 
haps concentrated too largely upon measures that will 
remedy or mitigate difficulties that have already be- 
come manifest. The conception of the preventive ap- 
proach that dominates public health has not yet been 
developed as effectively in the welfare field, although 
this aspect of welfare services is increasingly recog- 
nized. Planning too often tends to be restricted to 
children and adults who are in special need. . . . 

“Important as preventive measures are—measures 
that seek to assure that physical, social and emotional 
growth shall proceed in a wholesome manner—we 
must not concentrate on them to the exclusion of 
measures for aiding people who are in difficulty. But 
let us be more specific. What are some of the areas 
of our work to which we should give particular atten- 
tion right now?” 

First in such areas Dr. Eliot put the family as of 
prime importance “to the well-being of children and 
youth and consequently to the welfare of all our peo- 
ple.” But, she pointed out, while low income cre- 
ates a handicap to effective family life, “We are com- 
ing to see that financial pressures are not the only and 
perhaps not the main hazard to family well-being. 
With this recognition we are pondering how services 
can be made available to all parents who feel the 
need of assistance with non-financial problems.” 

As a second area calling for particular attention 
Dr. Eliot cited “the care of children who must live 
away from home part or all of the time.” The removal 
of children from their homes is at best a hazardous 
undertaking, she said, but now, with the number 
of working mothers steadily increasing, it “looks as 
though a real change in the way of life of many 
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families may be taking place, and that the day-care 
of children is not merely a crisis problem but one that 
is likely to remain with us indefinitely. 

Finally Dr. Eliot emphasized the need for evalua- 
tion and research. “It is high time that we give 
earnest attention to how well we are doing our jobs. 


. » » We must know for certain how well our aims 
are being achieved. Along with evaluation must go 
inquiries that will produce facts on which decisions 
about new programs and policies and working meth- 
ods can be based.” 


“It's Later Than You Think”—Dr. Howard Rusk 


OT EVEN THE high cost of living, as exemplified by 
N the conference price of meals, deterred a full turn- 
out at the luncheon where Dr. Howard Rusk, medi- 
cal editor of the New York Times, was the speaker. 
Introduced by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service, Dr. Rusk made 
such a warm and friendly presentation of his subject 
that it was difficult to realize in how many areas of 


. health and medical progress he is ranked as a top ex- 


pert. Through an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances the expected text of Dr. Rusk’s heart- 
warming address was lost to this reporter. Thus the 
extended excerpts which it well merited cannot be 
given here. An overcrowded memory must be relied 
upon for a few high spots. “It Is Later Than You 
Think,” said Dr. Rusk in the development of social 
and medical knowledge that would free our society 
from the economic weight of the disabled and the 
aged which it is now carrying like a pack on its back. 
The whole economic problem of the disabled and the 
aged has been created by the advances in medical 
and social techniques that have given them a longer 
span of life than was thought possible a generation 
or two ago. But the “frame of living” for these peo- 
ple has not kept pace with their physical salvaging 
and only in recent years has the challenge of their 
rehabilitation; physical, psychological, spiritual and 
economic been met by scientific and social advances. 

We now have the know-how, Dr. Rusk asserted, 


of restoring many, perhaps a majority, of these peo- 
ple, hitherto regarded as helpless, to lives of useful- 
ness to society. Of equal or greater importance, their 
lives can be made useful to themselves as human 
beings, possessed of the normal urge for physical and 
economic independence. Dr. Rusk cited instance after 
instance of helpless, hopeless men and women who 
had learned how to take care of themselves, learned 
how to walk again, learned how to work and to 
maintain themselves, and in their learning had lifted 
the spirits of themselves and everyone who came in 
contact with them. To achieve these results has re- 
quired the closest and most sympathetic teamwork 
of everyone concerned, the patient, his family and 
friends, as well as doctors, institutions, physical 
therapists, social workers, placement experts and em- 
ployers. But it can be done; and now, for the first 
time in history, the disabled are actually wanted in 
the labor market. 

As for the aged Dr. Rusk maintained that com- 
pulsory retirement at a fixed age is “a waste of wis- 
dom, and the most wasteful thing we are doing.” 
Commenting on his observations in countries on the 
fringe of or even behind the Iron Curtain Dr. Rusk 
said that he had found that helping the sick and the 
disabled is a common denominator which has no 
differences of ideology. “It is a common thread that 
connects the world.” 


“A Newspaper Editor's Challenge to Social Welfare’—Edwin 0. Canham 


HE CONFERENCE dinner is always a high spot of the 

big APWA meeting, and it was again this year 
in the colorful setting of the Statler’s Presidential 
Ballroom. Here were flags and flowers and wander- 
ing musicians serenading tables with special songs all 
the way from “Yankee Doodle” to “Dixie,” not over- 
looking the Canadian brother with a lusty baritone 
who lifted his voice in a really sensational rendering 
of Alouette. Here a cordial letter of greeting from 
President Truman was read, the W. S. Terry, Jr., 
Memorial Merit Award was presented (Page 3) and 
here the distinguished editor of the Christian Science 


Monitor made an address which, though entitled 
“A Newspaper Editor’s Challenge to Social Welfare,” 
reached beyond that limitation and became in effect 
a discussion of the obligations and responsibilities of 
the press. 

Mr. Canham was less than enthusiastic over the 
manner in which the whole public welfare enterprise 
has interpreted itself to the public. 

“It is my conviction,” he said, “that despite all the 
attention you have given to the problem of public 
relations in the field of public welfare in recent years, 
there is still a long distance to go. Bad public rela- 
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tions have something to do with technique, but a 
great deal more to do with viewpoint. There are 
three different and sharply conflicting viewpoints 
from which to regard public relations. One is the 
old nineteenth-century view so eloquently summar- 
ized by Commodore Vanderbilt when he said: “The 
public be damned.’ The opposite extreme is that 
of the propagandist or the press agent: the person 
or official who is trying to sell the public a bill of 
goods. The danger of falling into this position— 
sometimes with great earnestness—is very real. In 
between is the position which can do the most good: 
the attitude of responsiveness to the right of the pub- 
lic to know. 

“And so, right off the bat, let me urge you to 
abandon secretiveness for its own sake on the one 
hand (I am not here attacking the right of privacy, 
which also needs careful attention and respect) and 
to abandon the false and delusive position of the 
propagandist on the other. But you should gladly 
accept your responsibility to the public’s right to be 
informed about public affairs—about public welfare. 

“There are in this area, as in so many others, sev- 
eral conflicting rights. They have to be weighed, 
measured, adjusted. I speak of the right of the public 
to know. But I also recognize the right of the in- 
dividual to be protected in his private life from 
unnecessary and degrading publicity. There is no 
need, in your field to work, to revert to the stigma 
of the poor house and the humiliating doling of 
charity. . . 

“I suppose, after all, that the history and pattern 
of free government and free society is the adjust- 
ment of conflicting rights. That is what we come 
down to, it seems to me, in the question of publicity 
for relief rolls. The transformation of public welfare 
work in the United States away from old concepts 
of poor house and pauper list has been a magnificent 
achievement. We should never try to turn the clock 


back. But we need a check on abuses. The political 
check does not operate swiftly or securely. There 
must be an external check. That can come about 
chiefly through newspapers. 

“You do not need to tell me of newspaper abuses 
in this field—I am well aware of plenty of them. 
Nevertheless, making every allowance for the flaws 
in the free press, it seems to me the balance is over- 
whelmingly on the side of the right of the public to 
know, as represented by the private instruments of 
our information system. It is quite possible that 
additional safeguards not included in the Jenner 
Amendment need to be written into law. The intent 
of the language now in that amendment needs to 
be clarified. There should be an accepted interpre- 
tation of the phrase ‘commercial or political purposes.’ 
Does the publication in a newspaper of information 
obtained from the relief rolls ever constitute a ‘po- 
litical purpose’? It is up to the courts to construe 
the law, although I do not know just how or when 
they will have an opportunity to do so. 

“But the important point to realize is that news- 
papers must go on serving the public’s right to know, 
adjusted through a sense of responsibility to the right 
of privacy and the right to a fair trial. The adjust- 
ment is difficult. It is far from impossible. Above 
all, public officials must realize they are accountable 
to the public, and that their stewardship is audited 
and sometimes enforced through the channels of 
public information—through the newspapers. 

“You, who are experienced and high-minded pub- 
lic servants, with deep traditions of responsibility, can 
do better than either of the extremes. You can re- 
spond. You can be accountable. You can help us in 
the task of adjusting rights, remembering that no- 
body has a right to destroy or to hamper the basic 
free society which is our birthright. And that society 
depends in decisive measure upon a fully and ac- 
curately and responsibly informed public.” 


“Where Is the Money Coming From?”—A Panel Discussion 


INCE THE Topic of this meeting, “Where Is the 
Money Coming From?”, reached into every aspect 
of public welfare activity, the panel was ranked as 
a general session. It drew a large and attentive au- 
dience. Its only drawback was the inexorable clock 
which brought it to a close while penetrating ques- 
tions were still cropping up all over the floor. 
Chairman of the panel was Fedele F. Fauri, for- 
merly a state adminstrator, now Dean of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Michigan. Its 
secretary was Daniel J. Ryan, General Superintendent 


of the Detroit Department of Public Welfare. 

Mr. Fauri, in opening the discussion, pointed out 
that the amount of money required to finance the 
social security programs for the year 1950 amounted 
to approximately sixteen billion dollars. This sum, 
coming from federal, state and local sources covered 
the social security program in its broad sense, in- 
cluding the insurance programs, unemployment com- 
pensation, public assistance, health and medical care, 
veterans’ housing, child welfare and institutional care. 
It did not include education. This expenditure rep- 
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resents 7.5 per cent of the national income. If the 
cost of education is added then approximately 10 per 
cent of the national income would be used for these 
purposes. 

He then referred the question as to where it is 
coming from, to Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, Social Security Administration, 
who said that there was only one place it could come 
from, the pockets of the American people. However, 
in his judgment, the question to be explored was not 
so much where the money is coming from but rather 
what we do with it. While we still have poverty and 
social needs in this country, about half of the peoples 
of the world are suffering from serious hunger and 
want and the need of medical attention. As a result 
of low standards the life expectancy of the people 
in other parts of the world averages about thirty 
years, as compared with sixty-eight in this country. 

Emerson Schmidt, Director of Economic Research 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, agreed with Mr. 
Altmeyer up to a certain point but held that it was 
important to keep further expenditures for the se- 
curity programs in balance. He maintained that we 
have a choice of doing more and more for the com- 
mon man at the expense of the uncommon man, and 
questioned whether the uncommon man can continue 
in the future to do as much in the vital areas of 
invention, engineering and management as he has 
done in the past. The program for the future, he 
said, must be looked at in the light of its full impact 
on our pocketbooks. We already are past “the peril 
point” in taxation and we face some very tough 
choices. He credited all of the programs as “meri- 
torious” but held that the most important thing to 
keep in focus is not “hand-outs” but a more pro- 
ductive economy. 

Harry Becker, Director of the Social Security De- 
partment, United Auto Workers, CIO, agreed that 
the money must, of course, come from all the people, 
but held that the current percentage of the national 
income used to finance the security programs is less 
important than the question of how much future 
security our money will buy. We must, he said, 
think in terms of all Americans exposed to the haz- 
ards of life and must maintain a “level of social 
security” for all, not just for “those unfortunates 
whose names are now being published.” We are 
achieving great productivity and are capable of still 


greater, but “The non-producers have a right to share 
in the increased productivity of the producers.” We 
have made only a beginning in a real social security 
program. Benefits today are “completely inadequate” 
and it is “shameful” that adjustments in them have 
not been made in accordance with the cost of living 
index. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, put forward 
figures on national income and national productivity 
of such astronomical proportions as to leave many of 
his listeners, including this one, somewhat groggy. 
The nation’s labor force, he said, is increasing by 
about one million persons annually, resulting in in- 
creased annual production of goods and services of 
about five billion dollars. To this should be added, 
in terms of increased productivity, some seven bil- 
lions annually resulting from technical advances, 
greater labor efficiency and other factors. 

Mr. Clague was not apprehensive about expanding 
expenditures for social security purposes, pointing 
out that they now represent a relatively small per- 
centage of our total expenditures. However, military 
expenditures—about forty billion dollars last year— 
will now and for two or three years to come require 
additional monies. As a result there will be a 
“squeeze” in which every type of expenditure other 
than defense will be closely scrutinized, a scrutiny 
from which welfare expenditures will not be exempt. 
He was of the opinion, however, that after that tem- 
porary “squeeze,” after defense expenditures have 
leveled off, we may confidently anticipate higher 
standards in the areas of security than we now have. 

Charles I. Schottland, Director of the California 
Department of Social Welfare, took the discussion 
out of the realm of billions and into the experience 
of many in the audience when he said that the hodge- 
podge of security programs and of pension systems 
is making a disappointingly small impact on the 
residue of people who must still look to the public 
assistances for survival. These programs, he said, hold 
the possibility of greater effectiveness, but such ef- 
fectiveness can be achieved only if the various federal 
and state agencies involved get together in full co- 
ordination of their operations, reduce the intricacies 
of administration and produce a system that the 
common man can understand. 


“New Concepts in Public Welfare” —George F. Davidson 


HE LAST GENERAL session was a final luncheon which 
closed the conference. Here the interest of the 


program and the popularity of the speaker, George F. 
Davidson, Canada’s Deputy Minister of National 
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Welfare, drew an audience far larger than a closing 
session usually attracts. Here the delegates had the 
opportunity of greeting their colleagues from “foreign 
parts” who were seated at the speaker’s table and who 
were introduced by the chairman, William P. Sailer, 
chairman of the advisory committee for the Round 
Table Conference and Director of the Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance. 

In the beginning Mr. Davidson said that a more 
accurate title for his address would be “Changing 
Concepts of Public Welfare.” He pointed out that: 

“One of the amazing things about the field in which 
we serve is its relative youth. The history of public 
welfare on this continent coincides very largely with 
the life-span of the youngest of us here in this room. 
There is not one of us who cannot look back to the 
days of his comparative youth and recall in vivid 
personal terms the stark contrast between the range 
and extent of governmental welfare services as they 
existed in our respective countries in the 1920’s and 
1930’s and those which we today accept as part of our 
established way of life.” 

He documented this statement with a few facts 
and figures, then “like all historians” went back to 
the Industrial Revolution to trace the evolution from 
farm to factory with its “by-products of social tragedy 
and economic need.” He spoke of “the period in 
which we looked compassionately at him to whom 
we offered help and recognized that the weakness 
was his, the virtue ours; the need was his, the high 
privilege of bringing succor ours . . . We recognized 
our Christian duty to our fellow man and the 
equality of all of us before God, but we failed to 
recognize that part, at least, of the reason for the per- 
sonal tragedy in the lives of those whom we were 
seeking to help was inherent not in weaknesses in the 
individuals themselves, but rather in the remorseless 
demands of the industrial society in which they lived. 

“It is not surprising that in our earliest public wel- 
fare efforts we carried forward such concepts as the 
means test, the basket of groceries and the concept 
of a ‘fit and proper person’ as one of the conditions 
of eligibility for the receipt of public aid. Out of these 
beginnings, public welfare as we have known it in 
more recent years began to emerge in the earlier 
decades of this century and then more rapidly in the 


aftermath of World War I.” 

It was not until the years of the great depression 
that “We began, perhaps for the first time, to get 
some inkling of the fact that social breakdown and 
social need are, in part at least, attributable to the 
weaknesses and to the lacks of our society itself. This 
was indeed a new concept of social need, and out of 
it emerged a new concept of social welfare and of its 
function in ministering to social needs. 

Under this concept of social welfare, we began to 
see our social legislation and our public welfare 
measures as a sort of compensating mechanism in our 
free enterprise society, as part of the price, if you will, 
that we must pay collectively for the progress we 
make in our urbanized industrialized way of life. 
. .. It was within the framework of this concept of 
public welfare that the social insurances of our re- 
spective countries developed.” 

In the new approach to social welfare Mr. Davidson 
sees “certain human lacks” which he finds disturbing: 
“It is true that this new concept no longer dwells 
upon the personal inadequacies of the individual 
who finds himself in social need. We have certainly, 
through this process, taken the personal element out 
of social breakdown. We have depersonalized it, but 
I fear that in the same breath we have, to some extent 
at least, impersonalized this social need and individual 
misfortune. 

“Tt there not a danger that through this concept of 
public welfare, now known as social security, we may 
run the risk of mechanizing misfortune to too great 
an extent? These vast large-scale programs operated 
automatically, with mechanical, almost fiendish pre- 
cision, this punch-card approach to social security 
may lose, if we are not careful, through its very 
mechanical impersonality something of the human 
values which are the very life-blood of any social 
welfare program. We must not let our social security 
benefits degenerate into push-button benefits, moving 
direct from the I.B.M. machine and the cash register 
without a human hand ever having touched them. 
We must at all costs in the development of this con- 
cept of preventive social security find some means by 
which we may maintain the human touch without 
which no social security benefit can be truly social. . . .” 


The P. anol Discussions 


NE OF THE three panel discussions of the conference 
has already been reviewed. The attendance at 
the other two on the topics of medical resources and 


of the aged bore witness to the extent that the prob- 
lems inherent in both reach into the concerns of 
public welfare workers at all levels of administration. 
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Community Health Resources 


N THE ABSENCE of Dr. Ellen C. Potter of New Jersey 
| this meeting was led by its vice-chairman, Pauline 
Bushey of the Oklahoma State Department of Public 
Welfare. Benjamin P. Groves of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
served as secretary. The chairman pointed out the 
different points of view in approaching community 
health programs and presented Dr. Thomas Dublin, 
Executive Director of the National Health Council. 

Dr. Dublin maintained that medical care is no 
longer synonymous with the practice of a physician 
but in its broadest sense includes all the facilities in 
the community, clinical, preventive, and so on, and 
emphasized that planning for community health 
organization must first be undertaken by the com- 
munity itself and must not be superimposed upon it. 
He reviewed the findings of a recent study by the 
National Health Council to discover how many com- 
munities are approaching their problem of health 
resources through a coordinating committee. The 
returns so far indicate that more than 1,200 com- 
mittees, a much greater number than previously 
estimated, have developed a coordinated program in 
which social agencies, both public and private, have 
joined with health and medical organizations in 
promoting a program to meet the whole needs of 
the people of the community. This, said Dr. Dublin, 
is a long forward step in solving the problems that 
are shared by health and welfare agencies. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner of the New York City 
Department of Health speculated on the possibility 
that future historians might well label the present 
period as the “age when the most people lived longer.” 
She sketched the various areas, such as sanitation, 
public health education, organized campaigns against 
specific diseases and organized programs for the care 
of specific groups, in which an increasing number of 
local health services are functioning and urged a 
closer relationship between health and _ welfare 
agencies, both public and private, as a means of con- 
solidating and strengthening the gains already made. 

Mrs. Edith S. Alt, also of New York City, went 
beyond the relationship of agencies and urged a more 
understanding and cooperative relationship between 
individuals in the health and welfare fields. “No 
amount of joint planning will succeed unless the 
individuals concerned work closely together.” 

The need of rehabilitation services in a rounded 
health program was stressed by Eugene Taylor of 
New York who urged community hospitals to realign 
their services to provide for the treatment of chronic 


and disabling diseases in the ways that science and 
experimentation have proved successful and practical. 
“Although the initial outlay may run into large sums, 
the saving over a period of years is impressive. But 
of even more importance is the restoration of dignity 
and even partial health to the individual.” 

The success achieved by Montefiore Hospital, New 
York, in teamwork in treating chronic patients in 
their homes was sketched by its director, Dr. Martin 
Cherkasky. The decision to remove a patient from 
the hospital to his home is, he said, based as much 
on social as on medical factors. It requires the closest 
and most harmonious cooperation of the family, the 
doctor, the nurse and the social worker if the best 
interest of the patient is to be served. He gave various 
examples of the way the teamwork has functioned 
and added that the cost of care in the patient’s home 
was only about a fourth of his care in the institution. 


Problems of Aging 


HIS PANEL HAD as its chairman Ollie Randall, Con- 
| porte on Services for the Aged, Community 
Service Society, New York City. Elizabeth Bryan of 
Alabama was the secretary. Miss Randall contended 
that public assistance and the social insurance pro- 
grams have met the material needs of the aging more 
adequately than their social needs. As a new goal 
she proposed social efficiency which would be based 
on human capacity rather than on an arbitrary re- 
tirement age. She deplored the tendency to assume 
incapacity for employment in most old age assistance 
cases and questioned if this assumption was predicated 
on the known capacity of the recipient or on the 
incapacity of society to utilize the capacities of the 
individual. 

The needs of the aged beyond food, shelter and 
clothing were further stressed by Marion W. McIntyre 
pf the Ohio State Department of Public Welfare. He 
emphasized medical care, suitable housing and ap- 
propriate recreational activities as areas in which there 
is substantial experience on which to proceed. He 
discussed the need for more and better nursing homes 
for aged persons now confined to hospitals and sug- 
gested that such homes might well be owned and 
operated by the hospitals themselves. In the matter 
of housing he proposed one or two-room appartments 
near shops and stores in neighborhoods where “there 
is something going on.” 

Experience in home finding for elderly people was 
reported by Annie May Pemberton of the North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. She men- 
tioned the various types of old persons for whom living 
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arrangements outside their own homes must be made. 
She also stressed the necessity of having a wide variety 
of homes available so that the individual could be 
placed in a congenial environment where he would 
get the particular protection and services that he 
needed. She held that home finding, placement and 
referral are services that fall within the public welfare 
agency’s responsibility, irrespective of the social and 
economic group to which the aged persons belong. 
Elizabeth Breckenridge, Director of the Survey of 
Employment Program for Older Workers, University 
of Chicago, maintained that the principal reason why 
older workers have become a problem is because of 
a general defeatist attitude due to ignorance and fear 
of growing old. She cited a recent Chicago study of 
dependent aged persons which indicated that only a 
slight percentage of the problems they presented were 
related to employment. She urged the need for con- 
structive attitudes at the point of the application for 


assistance and the realization that meaningful work 
for the older person is not only a treatment of his 
financial problems but equally of his mental health. 

The difficulty of arriving at a clear-cut definition 
of aging was commented on by Clark Tibbetts, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Aging and Geriatrics of the 
Federal Security Agency, who spoke further of the 
growing trend toward the development of various 
constructive programs and activity centers where old 
people may practice their known skills and acquire 
new ones. 

From Elizabeth MacLatchie of the California State 
Department of Social Welfare came a report on an 
experiment in several localities in her state by which 
the state employment officials assign a worker to a 
county welfare department to study the old age as- 
sistance rolls and to find employment opportunities 
for any persons for whom successful placement seems 


at all probable. 


The National Commit 


HE CONFERENCE got down to business its first morn- 
j pe with the council meetings of state and local 
administrators and of state field representatives. At 
these meetings current problems are put squarely on 
the carpet, with no holds barred. 


The State Administrators 


FTER THE INTRODUCTION of new state administrators 

from Alabama, Delaware, New Mexico, Pennsyl- 
vania and South Dakota, this articulate group plunged 
immediately into a discussion of the “targets” at 
which general public criticism is currently directed. 
These “targets” seem to be, according to Charles I. 
Schottland of California, aid to dependent children, 
budget standards, the confidential nature of case 
records, chiselers and federal control. 

There was agreement that the attacks on various 
facets of the public welfare program represent a gen- 
eral attitude of questioning and impatience toward 
the whole program which is especially dangerous 
when it arises from specific administrative short- 
comings. At this point Harry Page of New York 
protested that “Much of the trouble lies within our- 
selves. We are too often arrogant and defensive. The 
public has lost confidence not in the job itself but in 
the way we do it. We bury our visitors and super- 
visors under a mountain of rules and regulations 
which leaves them no time for the work the public 
rightfully expects them to do.” 


Sanford Bates of New Jersey was of the opinion 
that much of the criticism arises from over-emphasis 
on public assistance as the dominating part of the 
whole welfare program when it is in reality only the 
residual part. “There has been over-emphasis on as- 
sistance as a right, not enough on assistance as a 
temporary expedient.” 

After more self-flagellation the group embarked on 
a discussion of the Jenner Amendment, particularly 
in those states where it already has been put into 
effect. The first testimonial came properly enough 
from Maurice Hunt of Indiana, since it was his state 
that precipitated legislation against confidentiality of 
case records. He said that in Indiana lists of those 
receiving assistance are furnished to several county 
officials, but that only the list in the office of the 
county auditor is open to the public. A “reasonable 
purpose” must be shown for seeing it, the reasonable- 
ness being determined by each county for itself. There 
has been no flocking into auditors’ offices to see the 
lists. There has been little evidence of one neighbor 
checking up on another. Very few chiselers have been 
uncovered and there is small indication to support 
the contention that publicity will reduce the rolls. 
One county reported that the only person who asked 
to see the list was an old lady who wanted to make 
sure that she was on it. 

From the floor came general comments such as: 
“The issue is whether the taxpayer is to be allowed 
to check on the administration of the trust given to 
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the public agency.” . . . “Case records are confidential, 
but names and amounts of grants are public records.” 
.. + “We might have forestalled this situation by 
telling a little where now we are forced to tell all.” ... 
“Publication is much more apt to stimulate applica- 
tions than to reduce them.” .. . “There is just as much 
reason to publish the names of farmers and others 
receiving public benefits as the names of assistance 
recipients.” 

In stating the position of the Social Security Admin- 
istration in the matter of confidentiality, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer made it clear that to be within the scope 
of the Jenner Amendment there must be state legisla- 
tion on the specific subject. The amendment relates, 
he said, only to records of assistance payments and 
not to other information in the case records. The 
only prohibition is against the use of the information 
for political or commercial purposes. Apparently pub- 
lication in a newspaper is not considered a commercial 
purpose, although, as one delegate was quick to point 
out, it might have the effect of selling more news- 
papers. There seemed to be much haziness about 
what constitutes a “commercial purpose” or where 
the burden of proof lies when lists, once published, 
are used for such purposes. 

At the close of its all-day session the state directors 
expressed a desire to meet next year when the Round 
Table Conference will not be convened but left the 
matter in the hands of the newly-elected officers. 
These are chairman, John W. Tramburg of Wiscon- 
sin; vice-chairman, David H. Stevens of Maine; sec- 
retary, Charles I. Schottland of California. 


The Local Administrators 


His Counci, Hap Fred H. Steininger of Gary, 

Indiana, as its chairman, Lillie H. Nairne of New 
Orleans as its secretary. The agenda for the all-day 
meeting was more organized than that of the state 
administrators; but whatever the topic, there was free 
and outspoken discussion from the floor, much of it 
concerned with current criticisms. 

Fred A. Breyer of Cincinnati set the stage with a 
discussion of administrative controls needed in a local 
welfare department. The staff members, he said, 
must have thorough understanding not only of their 
particular jobs but also of the whole responsibility of 
the agency and of its philosophy. Of external con- 
trols, he put public opinion at the forefront. “Public 
opinion can offer a favorable climate for public wel- 
fare operations or an atmosphere so hostile that it is 
almost impossible for the agency to operate.” Legal 
controls emanate from three levels, federal, state and 


local, but not all apply in the same areas. For ex- 
ample: “We seem to have lost the battle of con- 
fidentiality at the federal level. We may yet be able 
to win it at the local level.” 

In the matter of internal controls, Mr. Breyer put 
at the top the operation of civil service, carefully and 
thoughtfully developed in all its details of recruiting, 
examining and interviewing, followed by equally 
thoughtful training and supervision. 

The local administrators then launched into a 
spirited discussion of the prevailing criticism of the 
aid to dependent children program, particularly how 
such criticism may be countered. J. P. Lynes of St. 
Louis County, Missouri, outlined particular areas of 
criticism, all too familiar to his audience, and urged 
that “We must not be thrown off our course by 
criticism that applies to only a few of our cases.” 

Miss Nairne held that criticism, “which has become 
contagious and fashionable,” can best be answered 
by facts, and detailed the results of a study in New 
Orleans of ADC families where the fathers were 
absent from the homes. The facts revealed by this 
study had been effective, she said, not only in stem- 
ming criticism but in supporting the confidence of 
the staff in the program. Caseloads of 300 to 350 are, 
of course, a deterrent to the kind of casework that 
will stop criticism before it starts. But she concluded 
that publishing names will not solve the problem of 
cutting down the rolls. “The answer is for us to 
know the facts about the caseloads.” 

In answering the question, “What To Do About 
It?,” Evelyn Wilson of Columbus, Georgia, submitted 
that the lack of public acceptance of the ADC pro- 
gram was largely the result of weakness in adminis- 
tration and interpretation. To strengthen administra- 
tion changes at all levels are needed: at the federal, 
removal of artificial eligibility requirements, provision 
for better medical care, a uniform support law; at the 
state, uniform residence and support laws; at the local, 
development of more positive attitudes in the staff 
with emphasis on the basic philosophy of the program. 


The State Field Representatives 


HIs Is A NEW council within the framework of the 

APWA, and this was its first meeting since its 
inclusion was approved by the Board of Directors. 
Glynne R. Coker of the Texas Department of Public 
Welfare was its chairman, while Stephen J. Green of 
Illinois acted as secretary. Some sixty people partici- 
pated in the discussion. Much of it turned on the 
details of the organization and was concerned with 
planning for its activities. More than 200 field repre- 
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sentatives from thirty-seven states have applied for 
membership in the group, and facilities have already 
ben set up for the distribution of professional publica- 
tions and papers. 

The discussion, other than that concerned with 
organization, turned on the relationship of the ad- 
ministrator and the field representative. The field 
representative’s job as seen by the administrator was 


presented by George M. Keith of Wisconsin; the 
administrator’s, as seen by the field representative, was 
presented by Ida Ruth Higdon of Louisiana. Both 
topics provoked lively comment. 

For the coming two-year period the group re-elected 
its present officers: chairman, Glynne R. Coker of 
Texas; vice-chairman, Gladys Rouff of Indiana; secre- 
tary, David Ross of Illinois. 


ae Special Groups 


HILE THE Round Table Conference still takes its 
Woaame from the small group discussions which 
have long been a major feature of its program, it has 
been found desirable to include a somewhat different 
type of group meeting for those whose concerns are 
highly specialized. There were five such group meet- 
ings this year, all well attended, all full of vigorous 
discussion. 


State and Local Board Members 


OME FoRTY board members were present at this 
meeting, a gratifying increase over previous years. 
Willoughby Colby, Chairman of the New Hampshire 
State Board of Public Welfare, was the chairman 
while Mrs. Lucille F. Bettman of the Illinois Board 
of Public Welfare Commissioners acted as secretary. 
Mr. Colby presented four topics for discussion: (1) 
The reciprocal enforcement of support act and how 
to use it. (2) The withdrawal of confidentiality of 
public assistance records: What are proper limitations 
upon their use? (3) Uniformity of and authority for 
interpretation of its powers by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance under the Social Security Act. (4) The 
relationship of laws providing for liens and relatives’ 
responsibility to caseloads and average grants. 

Mr. Colby outlined the history of reciprocal support 
laws, now in force in thirty-eight states, and the prac- 
tical difficulties of operation under them. The pluses 
and minuses of a possible federal law compelling 
support were threshed out, the objections being 
chiefly to giving additional powers to the federal 
government. 

The matter of confidentiality of records brought 
out a vigorous statement from J. W. Matejcek, Presi- 
dent of the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, 
which gave background to the lengthy discussion of 
safeguards against improper use of assistance rolls 
by curiosity-seekers and other irresponsible persons 
while at the same time information is made available 


to anyone with a legitimate interest in the clients. 
Suggestions as to means of satisfying the public de- 
mand for information included the publication of 
names of relatives responsible for support but who 
fail to provide it. 

J. Milton Patterson, Director of the Maryland State 
Department of Public Welfare, said that there are two 
schools of thought as to the powers of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, one holding that there should be 
more federal regulation because of different state 
laws, differing tax situations, and differing local 
mores; the other holding that there should be less 
regulation with minimum standards, only, set forth 
and with local boards permitted much more freedom 
of action than they now have. Discussion of Mr. 
Patterson’s statement ranged far and wide with more 
than one participant asserting that changes in regu- 
lations are made too frequently, that much too much 
material is sent out from the federal and state offices 
and that the closer the regulations are kept to the 
casework level, the better. 

The discussion of liens and relatives’ responsibility 
became more or less an exchange of experience with 
board members from half a dozen states giving 
testimony on the effect of lien laws on caseloads. 

This group found its discussion so productive that 
it agreed to move in the direction of a permanent 
organization, probably in the form of a council to 
be affiliated with the APWA in the manner of the 
present three councils. To further this move it set 
up’ a temporary organization with Steiner Mason of 
New Mexico as chairman, James A. Glover of North 
Carolina as vice-chairman, and Mrs. Earl L. Shaw 
of North Dakota as secretary. 


Child Welfare Personnel 


HIS GROUP, in its two sessions, took as its topic 
Protective Services, focused on both a rural and 
an urban setting. Esther Lazarus of the Baltimore 
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Department of Public Welfare was the chairman, 
Clara May Lloyd of Alabama, the secretary of the 
morning session and Mrs. Deborah M. Southerlin, 
secretary of the afternoon session. Miss Lazarus 
posed over-all questions for discussion: What is pro- 
tective service? Does the setting make a difference? 
Is there a difference in the service given in large 
areas from that given in smaller? 

Two thoughtfully prepared papers furnished the 
basis of discussion: “Protective Services in a Rural 
Setting” by Jean Farquhar of Pennsylvania described 
the purposes, processes and goals of the rural service 
in her state; “Protective Services in an Urban Setting” 
by Mazie F. Rappaport of Baltimore described the 
operations of the special department of the Baltimore 
Department and upheld the firm belief that “It is 
possible to give casework service in an authoritative 
agency.” 

Both of these papers raised comments and ques- 
tions. Notable among them were: Is the definition 
of protective service too limited? Should protective 
service be a function or a service? Is it not a re- 
sponsibility of social agencies to give protective serv- 
ice without legal authority? Is not limitation necessary 
in order to give adequate service? The agency cannot 
be all things to all people. Should one not start with 
a concern for children, and how can we put this 
concern into actual practices which protect children? 
Even if a situation goes to court, such action can be 
used to a positive end. There must be recognition 
and faith that parents can change. Can social workers 
do the job of protective services alone? Shouldn’t all 
social forces work together in this big job? Isn’t an 
important function of protective service to provide 
good casework service to children in their own 
homes? Can’t protective services develop something 
which can be carried over into the ADC program? 

It was evident in the discussion that the group was 
not in agreement on the definition of protective serv- 
ice; on what part of the total welfare services available 
to families should be labeled protective; on just where 
and how this service begins; on whether it should 
be voluntary or involuntary; and on whether it is of 
a protective nature or is purely legal social work. 


Fiscal Officers 


HIs was A technical group, some thirty strong, the 

major part of whose discussion turned on various 
aspects of standard classification of public assistance 
costs. G. L. Root, Comptroller of the Louisiana 
state agency, was the chairman; T. J. Wisgerhof of 
Iowa, the secretary. 


The field of the discussion can best be indicated, per- 
haps, by the subjects that were raised and the names 
of those who spoke. “The Desirability of Standard 
Classification of Public Assistance Costs” was pre- 
sented by Herbert Wilson of Texas who emphasized 
that “Our problems differ from those of a manu- 
facturing concern. We deal in human beings.” Saya 
Schwartz of the Social Security Administration set 
forth “The Need for Accounting Classification Yield- 
ing Unit Cost Data of Operations.” Assistance is a 
big business, he said, and agencies at all levels, federal, 
state and local, need unit cost data in order to give 
a full picture of their operations. 

How a standard classification of assistance costs 
could help the director of an agency was discussed 
by Paul V. Benner of Louisiana, speaking from the 
point of view of a social worker. He maintained that 
modern, proven business methods can be related to 
public welfare administration, that planning must be 
based on facts, not on emotions, and that material 
obtained through the unit cost process may be used 
to advantage in interpreting the agency and its pro- 
gram to the public. 

The topic, “How Installation of Standard Classifi- 
cation of Assistance Costs Would Effect the Account- 
ing Bureau of a Public Assistance Agency,” was pre- 
sented by James Parsons of the Federal Security 
Agency. Costs are generally classified as the follow- 
ing: administration, determination of eligibility, dis- 
bursements for assistance and service. Within these 
major classifications are great variations in definition, 
all of which require adjustment to fit the particular 
needs of the agency concerned. 

Diverging from the technicalities of classification, 
J. Carl Crowe of Pennsylvania spoke on “Direct Medi- 
cal Care,” detailing the program now operating in his 
state with its fiscal implications and the fiscal proce- 
dures it requires. 

The discussion by Sam R. Carter of Louisiana of 
“The Use of Statistics in Federal Planning” led up 
to the proposal that the Fiscal Officers’ group and the 
Research and Statistics Personnel group, both within 
the framework of the APWA, had so many concerns 
in common that they might well merge their pro- 
grams. The suggestion was well received but no 
action was taken. 


Public Helations Consultants 


HE Two MEETINGS of this group were led by Sallie 
E. Bright, Executive Director of the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services. 
Robert C. Glenn of Pennsylvania was the secretary. 
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Much attention was given to pinning down those 
positive aspects of the public welfare enterprise to 
which emphasis should be directed rather than to 
listing ways of defending the program. The staff, it 
was agreed, should be well grounded in these positive 
aspects since its members are the front line of defense 
of the whole program. The administrators and super- 
visors should give every possible assistance in arm- 
ing them to cope with criticism. 

Next to public welfare boards the most important 
segment of the public to cultivate is voluntary agen- 
cies. “Too often we expect the voluntary agencies 
to stand by us when we haven't taken the trouble to 
acquaint them with our problems and our views.” 
Organized groups, articulate in their criticism, should 
be an especial target of interpretive endeavor. “Choose 
your enemies, go out to meet them, and try to con- 
vert them.” Throughout the entire discussion em- 
phasis was on the value of personal contacts with 
individuals and groups rather than on such mediums 
as newspapers, radio and publications. 


Research and Statistics Personnel 


NDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP Of Fern L. Chamberlain, 

Chief of Research and Statistics of the South 
Dakota Department of Public Welfare, aided and 
abetted by John W. Main of Ohio as secretary, this 
group considered three major topics: (1) a review 
of the ADC survey from the standpoint of the man- 
ner in which its findings could be used by statistical 
research people working in the field of public assist- 
ance; (2) Specific methods of presenting statistical 
data as a means of interpreting changes taking place 


in the public welfare programs; (3) The applica- 
tion of statistical research techniques to the child 
welfare program. 

The review of the ADC study, still in process, gave 
evidence of the usability of the data which it will 
yield but brought a warning against certain pitfalls 
in its use, such as the danger of drawing conclusions 
from inadequate samples. It was noted that the value 
of figures is often in their indication of the need for 
more data in particular areas; and that factors re- 
flecting cause and effect often require more investiga- 
tion. Hope was expressed that state statistical people 
might have the opportunity to interpret the final 
ADC report before it is released to the press. 

The discussion of the practical and timely use of 
data presently available was led by John McCaslin 
of Kentucky who suggested that too often research 
data are used defénsively after the event when a more 
timely use might mitigate unfortunate criticism. The 
discussion pointed up the conclusion that the re- 
search person must himself identify the uses to 
which his data may be put and must cooperate with 
the public relations personnel in reaching the “con- 
sumers of his product.” 

On the use of statistics in the field of child welfare 
Joseph Chamberlain of Massachusetts pleaded for 
dramatic and emphatic presentation bearing on spe- 
cific subjects. Furthermore, he said, the research per- 
son needs to be in a position to interpret the need 
for social services and to assist in the development 
of administrative aids which involve time studies and 
other procedures designed to expedite administrative 
processes. 


The Kound Tables 


T LONG Last this chronicle gets around to those 

meetings which give the conference its name 
and which offer the opportunity for the intimate 
exchange of ideas and experience in the wide range 
of activities bound up in the public welfare program. 
There were twenty-three of these round tables this 
year, with each and every one attracting an attendance 
that often sent the hotel folk scurrying for more and 
more chairs. Contrary to precedent the round tables 
confined their discussion of a given topic to a single 
session, whereas in other years two or even three 
sessions were scheduled. However, many of the topics 
were closely related and people could follow their 
major line of interest through several specialized 
meetings. 


This report cannot do justice to the quality of the 
various discussions. In its recording, it follows the 
order of the sessions as they were listed in the pro- 
gram. 


Aid to Dependent Children Survey 


HE CHAIRMAN of this session was Ellen Winston, 

Commissioner, North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare; its secretary, Ruth Bowen of Mich- 
igan. The ADC study, as is well known to readers 
of PUBLIC WELFARE, is being made by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for the APWA under a 
grant from the Field Foundation. Thirty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia and Alaska are participating 
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in the collection and compilation of data. The outline 
for the final report has now been made and it is hoped 
that a first draft will be ready for study by the ad- 
visory committee early in the new year. Publication 
in the spring is anticipated. A supplementary grant 
from the Field Foundation will make possible an 
intensive and detailed use of the report, particularly 
with regard to individual children. 

Gordon Blackwell, director of the survey, described 
its setting in the present American scene and charac- 
terized its general objective as an effort “to find out 
what ADC has meant to children.” More than a 
thousand young people, now in their twenties, who 
are “alumni” of ADC, are included in the study 
which covers 6,535 families and 18,600 children. The 
findings, after two introductory chapters, are being 
organized under the following headings: What the 
family was like at the time it came on ADC; the 
characteristics of the family care and the physical 
aspects of the home; income, including the monthly 
ADC payments and the monthly income from other 
sources; educational progress of the children; the 
economic and social adjustment of children; “sound- 
ings” as to health of the children; and, finally, im- 
plications for public assistance policy. 

The report, when published, will be distributed by 
APWA to its member agencies and to other agencies 
that have contributed to it. Copies will also be avail- 
able for purchase. 


Problems of Administering the 
Medical Care Program 


HIs Group, a large one, was led by Dr. Milton 

Terris, Associate Dean of the University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine. Earl W. Wolfe of West Virginia 
was the secretary. Much of the early discussion turned 
on conclusions contained in the Joint Statement of 
the Committees on Medical Care of the American 
Public Health Association and the APWA, but from 
this general base it soon got down to such matters as 
the possible use of Blue Cross and other similar in- 
surance plans by public agencies in providing care for 
their clients. While there were differences of opinion 
in certain areas, there was general agreement that the 
welfare agency should not duplicate existing plans 
but rather should channel methods into a few pat- 
terns and then make them work. 

Tax funds, it was said, should not be used for 
medical care if other resources are available. A clear 
statement of principles as to what public welfare will 
do in regard to payment is greatly needed. So, too, 
is the development of advisory committees of two 
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types, general and technical, to thrash out many cur- 
rent problems. But, it was emphasized, regardless of 
national or state plans, medical care programs must 
be administered locally. The strait jacket in which 
the program often finds itself is caused by lack of 
funds and an inadequate legal basis. Administration 
of a medical care program should be in the hands of 
one unit with a trained person in charge. Whether 
this unit should be the welfare or the health depar: 
ment depends on which one can provide the most 
effective administration. In any case results can be 
expected only if there is close and continuing coopera- 
tion among all the people and agencies that touch on 
medical care. 


Some Major Recommendations and 
Implications for Public Welfare Agencies 
of the Hollis—Taylor Report 


RESIDING HERE was Fedele Fauri, Dean of the School 

of Social Work of the University of Michigan. 
The secretary was Pauline Smith of Maine. It will be 
recalled that the study under discussion was of edu- 
cation for social work. It reflects the thinking of the 
social work profession and of leaders in higher educa- 
tion and promises to provide the foundation upon 
which future education and training projects may be 
built. At this meeting Alice Taylor of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, co-author of the report, out- 
lined its major principles and concepts, thus leading 
into the discussion of implications for the public 
welfare agencies. 

It was agreed that “Good preparation for profes- 
sional training and public welfare practice is a broad 
liberal arts education which gives knowledge of social 
work but is not specifically labeled as such.” But since 
the demand for professionally educated and trained 
workers exceeds the numbers that the graduate schools 
of social work can supply, the immediate problem is 
how to use the college graduate and give him “learn- 
ing opportunity” without diverting him from his need 
for graduate professional education. 

As a present expediency we might, ran the discus- 
sion, rely primarily for staff in public welfare on grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges with a sequence in social 
work; blueprint our in-service training program, start- 
ing with a definition of function; create more compre- 
hensive in-service training programs; make more ef- 
fective use of the professionally trained staff we do 
have. 

But in any case, public welfare agencies must create 
opportunities for people with leadership capacity and 
professional training to move up to positions of higher 
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responsibility; while schools must plan a curriculum 
which can prepare people to perform top jobs. 

The meeting concluded with the unanimous recom- 
mendation for a study of social work practice to be 
made by the APWA, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, or the new National Council on Social Work 
Education, or all three, which would cover “what we 
are doing at present, as well as what we ought to do.” 
This study might start with the public assistance 
worker but would not stop there. 


The Public Spotlights Public Welfare 


His was A large and lively meeting which, except 

for the inexorable clock, might be going on yet, so 
eager were so many people to have their say. Pre- 
siding was D. Benton Biser, Director of the Baltimore 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and Econ- 
omy. James A. Lands of Texas was the secretary. Mr. 
Biser undertook to outline the major areas of citizen 
doubts and misgivings about the public assistance pro- 
gram from which stem criticism, sometimes justified, 
more often not. Citizens are afraid of the bigness of 
the program and they are irritated and challenged by 
the implications of the word “secrecy” applied to any 
part of it. They fear that public money is being wasted 
and that assistance, instead of being a temporary aid, 
is becoming a way of life for too many people. They 
have doubts of the socio-political attitudes of public 
welfare workers and fear any effort to “reconstruct 
society.” But they are equally fearful that unscrupu- 
lous politicians will use the relief rolls to “win friends 
and influence people,” and in federal direction of as- 
sistance policies they see the hand of totalitarianism. 

Mr. Biser’s list of citizen misgivings was supple- 
mented by one from Robert H. MacRae of the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, who put for- 
ward the major complaints of voluntary agencies 
against the public ones. The public agencies, he said, 
are unable to maintain standards “of common de- 
cency” in their grants of assistance, and so erratic is 
their financing that the voluntary agencies must often 
subsidize their grants. Salary levels are too low to 
attract trained competent workers and operations are 
so rigid as to make cooperation difficult. The public 
agencies, he went on, have failed to enlist citizen 
participation, and without it their problems will grow. 
Finally, he deplored the setting in which the public 
agency too often operates, quarters which are an of- 
fense to the dignity of the services and of the indi- 
vidual seeking them. “I hope to live to see the day 
when the public welfare agency is in a building of 
its own, planned for its purposes, and not in a court- 


house basement, an old garage or a delapidated ware- 
house.” (Loud applause.) 

Lucy Freeman of the New York Times held that 
current criticism is not so much of the program itself 
as of the occasional sins of omission and commission 
in administration. As one rotten apple can spoil the 
barrel, one sour case can veer the wind of public 
opinion from a favorable to an unfavorable direction. 
She maintained that, on the whole, public welfare gets 
fair treatment from the press even though an editor 
once told her that “There ain’t no such thing as a 
good welfare story.” 

In commenting on the attitude of national maga- 
zines toward public welfare Edith Stern, a free-lance 
writer of wide experience, said that it is much easier 
for a writer to sell the negative than the positive ap- 
proach in such matters. Most magazines have fixed 
ideas of what their public will read and it is almost 
impossible to break them down, even though they 
may not be the personal conviction of the editor. Her 
final advice was, “Get all the favorable comment you 
can locally, and count everything else as gravy.” 

Alvin Rose of Chicago stirred up audible protest 
when he asserted that “We have made no progress 
in public relations. You can’t sell tasework to the 
public and we must stop talking about it. Until you 
are exposed to casework you can’t understand it and 
what people don’t understand they don’t like. We 
must not try to push our methods, but must accept 
the public as our boss and talk in terms of the public 
but go on doing as good a casework job as we can. 
We can sell a good job, but not casework. And there’s 
no use wasting time in argument and defense.” 

Among those who registered protest to this doc- 
trine was Lillie H. Nairne of New Orleans, who 
maintained that the public agency must be frank with 
facts and that the public will know a good job when 
it sees it. She maintained that in public welfare there 
are certain basic principles which cannot and must 
not be compromised. “We should not bow to every 
wind that blows. Perhaps we should worry less about 
attacks and more about how we are doing the job. 
And certainly we should not get a persecution com- 
plex and feel that everybody is picking on us.” 


vy Civil Defense and Public Welfare 


HIs session had as its chairman George P. Mills, 
Executive Director of the Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, Board of Assistance; and as its secre- 
tary, James Brindle of Pennsylvania. It was stated 
in the beginning that the meeting was for informa- 
tion purposes; that the problems implicit in the topic 
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could scarcely be resolved by this group at this time. 
After an outline of the activities of the APWA’s 
special committee on civil defense, several delegates 
reported on the developments in their respective states, 
with some, though not all, indicating substantial prog- 
ress in planning and organization. From all came 
the plea for adequate leadership from the higher 
echelons of government in making integrated plans 
and for uniformity and simplicity in interstate activ- 
ities. 

The discussion, which clearly indicated the need 
for specific planning and training material before 
large-scale recruitment could be successful, brought 
assurance from Raymond T. Schaeffer, Director of 
the Emergency Welfare Services, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, that an over-all welfare service 
guide will be issued early next year, that technical 
manuals for the various specialties in welfare services 
are being prepared, and that in the near future the 
federal agency will have ready its recommendations 
for uniform registration and information systems and 
forms. 


Relationship of Juvenile and Correctional 
Institutions to the Community and the 
Welfare Agency 


ANFORD Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey State 

Department of Institutions and Agencies, was 
chairman of this session; Ralph G. King, Essex 
County, New York, the secretary. There was no 
argument here as to the need of close relationships 
among institutions, communities and welfare agen- 
cies, but there was wide divergence of experience in 
how the relationship is, as we say, implemented. 
People in the communities know too little about the 
institutions; community organizations of every kind 
too rarely maintain contact with them; social workers 
know too little of their problems and procedures. Said 
Fred K. Hoehler, of Illinois, “I think that very often 
institutional workers discredit the social workers’ 
training and no doubt many of the social workers 
discredit the role of the institution worker.” 

From James V. Bennett, of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, came the specific charge that “One of our 
greatest problems is to get help from social workers. 
We attempt to prepare a prisoner for release into life 
outside the institution and to provide him with a 
job. We do not get the cooperation from social work- 
ers that we should.” Alice Blum, of the Maryland 
State Reformatory for Women, made an earnest plea 
for more people, especially volunteer groups, to visit 
the institutions. “Only as more people come into 


them and find out more about them can community 
relationships be kept up. The institutions are fully 
aware of the value of such relationships, but it must 
be a two-way concern.” 

Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the UV. S. District 
Court, District of Columbia, submitted that “It does 
not matter who gets credit for saving the boy or 
girl, the institution or the outside agency. We are 
all in it together and must work together. We must 
study the boy and girl while they are in the institu- 
tion and determine the very best thing to do for them 
when they leave it. Many of them return to the same 
environment from which they came. Here, more 
perhaps than anywhere else, can the community and 
the welfare agency function, particularly in improving 
the home conditions which will influence the future 
of the boy or girl.” 

So many unresolved problems were raised in this 
discussion that the group recommended that the 
APWA set up a special committee for their further 
study. 


Services for the Blind 


ERE JOHN J. ScHarrer, Director of the Cuyahoga 

County Department of Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio, 
combined the duties of chairman and secretary. Em- 
phasized by all speakers was the need for sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, mature caseworkers as a primary 
requisite for services to blind recipients of public 
assistance. Caseloads are now too large to permit 
intensive planning and service. In the matter of 
integration of caseloads, the services to the blind could 
be integrated, but not as to functions, and not purely 
on the basis of finances and administrative conven- 
ience. The group held that specialists in work for 
the blind could be of great assistance to the case- 
worker carrying an integrated caseload, and that such 
specialists should be included in the APWA round 
table discussions of children’s services, the aged and 
various other fields. It recommended finally that an 
occasional general meeting on the subject of the blind 
be included in future conference programs. 


Good Child Welfare Administration— 
What Is It? 


HIS LARGE MEETING, with Bess Craig of the Cleve- 
Ties regional office of the Children’s Bureau as 
chairman and Winifred Oliphant of New York as 
secretary, considered, first, the part played by ad- 
ministration in defining the responsibilities of the local 
child welfare worker; second, administrative organ- 
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ization of public child welfare services in a state where 
youth services have been added to traditional child 
welfare programs. 

Discussion was directed toward methods by which 
administration, in a state which gives leadership in 
providing services, can help to relieve pressure on 
the local worker. In most situations where the work- 
er’s responsibilities are broad and the pressures many, 
administration must define the services while work- 
ing toward bettering them. As to breadth of services, 
help from the community should be sought in deter- 
mining priorities. As to quality of services, the work- 
ers themselves should participate in the process of de- 
veloping standards of performance. Local day-to-day 
supervision, which may require much administrative 
ingenuity and experimentation, is a prime necessity 
where workers are under pressure to give broad 
services. 

Two plans of state administration of child welfare 
services were presented, that of Wisconsin and that 
of California. While different in administrative or- 
ganization, both plans pointed to the necessity for 
flexibility of programs, cooperation of community and 
caseworkers, teamwork in study and planning and 
adequate salaries for staff. 

The conclusion of this group, as of many others, 
was that more research is needed in the area of organ- 
ization and administration, and that such research 
might well be directed to the problems of the local 
worker, what she can do and what it is reasonable to 
expect from her. 


Medical Problems in the Administration 
of Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled 


HAIRMAN OF this large meeting was Thomas J. S. 

Waxter, Director of the Baltimore Department of 
Public Welfare. Mrs. Winnifred Stockman of North 
Dakota was the secretary. The present status of this 
new program, effective since October, 1950, was first 
outlined. ‘Thirty-five states are now developing it 
with some 113,000 persons receiving benefits. This 
last figure will probably rise, in 1952, to 225,000. If, 
as, and when all the states participate, about 300,000 
beneficiaries may be anticipated. There is great vari- 
ance in the programs as between the states, but in 
general APTD grants are higher than OAA. All 
the states recognize the positive contribution of the 
medical team to the undertaking and the positive 
effect on the client in his changed attitude toward 
rehabilitation. 

The discussion revealed many of the problems that 


the new undertaking holds. Virginia, for example, 
reported difficulty in defining “permanently and total- 
ly disabled,” but has settled for “as of a continuing 
nature rather than everlasting.” “Actually,” said Dr. 
Gladys Fleischer, “this is a trial study in medicine 
in which the social history becomes more vital than 
the doctor’s report. We are seeking capacities rather 
than incapacities.” 

Francis Irons of Vermont remarked that habits and 
attitudes toward handicaps are often more difficult 
to overcome than the loss of a limb. Not infrequent- 
ly, he said, women have embraced, for many years, 
the idea that they could not work. “In discovering 
potential work capacity, it is what you have left that 
counts, not what you have lost.” 

Pennsylvania and Idaho both reported that their 
biggest problems are with the disabled homemaker; 
Alabama listed its four trouble spots as the disabled 
homemaker, the emotional neurotic, the epileptic and 
the mental parolee. New Mexico’s major difficulty is 
with the Navajo Indians whose superstitions, notably 
in regard to childbirth, cause many orthopedic dis- 
abilities. 

Since the disabled homemaker loomed so large as 
a problem, the question was asked, “What is a home- 
maker?” But no amount of expert opinion brought 
out a satisfactory answer. In general, the discussion 
emphasized the satisfactory cooperation that exists 
among doctors, psychiatrists, guidance personnel and 
social workers, and the positive results that have been 
attained by the welding together of their forces. It 
also revealed the wide areas of study and experimen- 
tation yet to be explored. 


Examination and Selection of Public 
Welfare Workers 


NDER THE leadership of Miss Russell Brinson, Per- 
[] sonnel Officer of the Georgia state agency, with 
Pauline Wert of Virginia serving as secretary, this 
group divided its topic into three parts: current meth- 
ods in preparing examinations, methods of appraising 
personality, factors to be considered by the employing 
agency, and the methods it should use. 

Fred S. Beers of the Federal Security Agency de- 
scribed the progress that has been made in the past 
ten years in developing the effectiveness of the written 
test, maintaining that while it has its limitations and 
is not the whole answer it has great value in measur- 
ing the knowledge and intellectual capacity of appli- 
cants. 

James Mitchell of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion discussed seven methods of appraising person- 
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ality, some of them highly technical. They were: the 
interview; projective technicalities; qualifications; in- 
vestigations; the probationary period; interaction- 
chronograph (a mechanical device not yet in general 
use); group oral tests; questionnaires standardized (a 
form not much used in public service). His descrip- 
tion of each of these methods was of great interest to 
his audience and it is regretted that they cannot be 
detailed here. 

Robert P. Wray of Pennsylvania said that the em- 
ploying agency must begin where the testing agency 
leaves off and must not duplicate what already has 
been done. He suggested a number of questions de- 
signed to bring out revealing answers from the appli- 
cant and a number of items to be considered in ap- 
praising his general quality and his capacity for re- 
sponsibility and growth. He held that agencies often 
do not make the best use of written references nor, 
in many cases, do they utilize the probationary period 
constructively. 

The lively discussion from the floor led to the con- 
clusion that recruitment of good candidates is the 
first step toward good personnel, that every step in the 
process of examination and selection must be based on 
a clear understanding of the requirements of the job, 
and that all the testing techniques “are merely tools 
and are of little value unless they are geared to the 
desired qualities in applicants.” The present practice 
of the Federal Security Agency in borrowing state per- 
sonnel to work on examination material is said to be 
proving very helpful. 


The Agency Spotlights Public Welfare 


ARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director of the Minnesota Divi- 
J sion of Social Welfare, was the chairman here; and 
Earl Grimsby of Missouri, the secretary. This was 
more or less an experience meeting, but out of the dis- 
cussion came the agreement that public welfare faces 
the same situation in a community that confronts all 
new services; they come as a result of public demand 
but in their operation they are rated as good or bad 
by the individual citizen according to his personal 
interest and according to the way he understands their 
purposes, procedures and necessities and their over-all 
community values. Public welfare is a relatively new 
service and requires continuous explanation and inter- 
pretation, not only to citizens in every walk of life but 
to its staff and its clents. 

Certain principles, it was said, should guide this 
continuous process, among them: Assembling perti- 
nent facts; pointing up constructive accomplishments; 
making available appropriate facts concerning indi- 


vidual cases to persons with legitimate interests; ad- 
mitting honestly the weaknesses of the program while 
emphasizing its strengths; telling the “why” in ex- 
plaining operations; avoiding generalizations; accept- 
ing responsibility straightforwardly at all levels rather 
than “passing the buck” to a higher and less available 
authority. 

Other points raised in the discussion included the 
public welfare worker’s responsibility as spokesman 
for the underprivileged, the constructive values of pro- 
fessional casework, the necessity of adequate staff with 
high morale used to its full potential. From the floor 
came the suggestion that business and civic leaders 
should be confronted with industry’s contribution to 
social and dependency problems and its responsibility 
for leadership and participation in their solution. 


Some Current Casework Problems in 


Public Welfare Today 


IRECTING THE discussion here was Helen Allen, Dis- 
U trict Supervisor, City and County Public Welfare 
Department, San Francisco. Dorothy N. Lee of Mon- 
tana was the secretary. Discussion was confined to 
the ADC program with the understanding that while 
this program unquestionably offers casework services, 
it holds many casework problems which bear on its 
effectiveness. The operation of casework in a rural 
setting was presented by Hubert Harris, Chief of the 
Bureau of Local Welfare Services of the Missouri 
State Department, who drew his illustrative examples 
from the rural areas of his state. Against the agency’s 
responsibility to the children, the parents and the pub- 
lic, he posed the hard fact that caseloads average 342, 
and that while three-fourths of the ADC cases spring 
from the incapacity of the father there are practically 
no medical or psychiatric services available except as 
the agency, through the caseworker, can rally them. 

The urban setting was delineated by Sarah Davis of 
New Orleans, where, she said, caseloads are high and 
some eighty-three per cent of the workers have no 
specialized training. This state of affairs holds a chal- 
lenge to supervisors and administrators in helping the 
workers to give “casework support” to the home- 
maker in the ADC family. Successful experiments 
have been made in the selection of a few families for 
intensive work. 

The discussion from the floor was stimulating with 
a few informal conclusions generally agreed upon. 
The applicant, it was maintained, should understand 
that she must show responsibility in her own behavior 
and in the supervision of her children. Lacking evi- 
dence of such responsibility, the agency should con- 
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sider referral of the children to protective services and 
as a last resort to the courts. This not only wards off 
the threat of public criticism but defines to the agency 
and to the caseworker their function in the care and 
protection of the children. It also seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that the wisdom of authorizing 
an ADC grant is open to question when there is an 
able-bodied man in the home whether his status is 
legal or not. “We may be driving away a resource 
both financial and emotional but this is more than 
offset by increased community acceptance of the 
program.” 


Statement of Public Welfare Principles 


Is Group, with Ellen Winston, Commissioner of 
the North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, 
in the chair, and Elizabeth Wickenden of the APWA 
serving as secretary, met to take another look at a 
statement defining the essentials of public welfare 
which has been in process and under scrutiny for up- 
wards of two years. The first draft, put forward at 
the 1950 Round Table Conference, has since been 
carefully examined and studied by administrators and 
their staffs, by social workers in voluntary agencies 
and by faculty and students in schools of social work. 
Many of their suggestions have been embodied in 
the third draft which was on the carpet at this session. 
John Winters of Texas, chairman of the APWA 
Welfare Policy Committee, which has the document 
in hand, said of this process of study and revision: 
“The extent of participation in this project, the 
thoughtful and creative concepts reflected in the com- 
ments and suggestions received have been extremely 
gratifying and seem to constitute ample justification 
for the deliberate pace at which the work has pro- 
ceeded.” 

In the light of the discussion at this meeting, further 
revisions in the statement will be made, but the Policy 
Committee hopes to have the final draft ready to 
submit to the APWA Board of Directors at its next 
meeting. 


Working Together in a Local Community— 
OASI, ES, DPW, Voc. Rehab. 


RE A PANEL than a round table, this group had 

Robert H. Minnich, Regional Executive Assist- 
ant of the Federal Security Agency, as its chairman, 
A. H. McDanal of Alabama as its secretary, and as 
participants, representatives of the Charleston, West 
Virginia, offices of the four alphabetical agencies listed 
in the title. Mr. Minnich gave background to the 


meeting when he said, in opening, that neither the 
problems of people nor the solutions of their problems 
fall into neatly ticketed compartments. Community 
agencies are organized around special responsibilities, 
but it is becoming increasingly evident that teamwork 
among the agencies is necessary if the needs of the 
individual and of the community are to be met. 

The four officials from Charleston then took over, 
each in turn outlining the functions and objectives 
of his agency and all four joining in the discussion 
of specific cases where cooperation achieved a result 
that no one of them could have accomplished alone. 
Federal, state and local governments must all be con- 
cerned, it was said, with the standards of service 
rendered by all agencies, but the actual planning of 
the integration of services and the treatment of in- 
dividual problems must be at the community level. 
Although the various programs are set up on a cate- 
gorical basis, they must, since the problems they treat 
are not separate, present a unified approach to the 
problems and a unified front to the community. More- 
over, the machinery of cooperation must be geared to 
act swiftly and must be free from the complications 
of red tape. 


What Recent Developments in Mental Health 
Care Mean to Public Welfare 


LMER V. ANnprEws, Deputy Commissioner for Wel- 

fare, New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, presided here, with Vard Gray of 
Colorado as secretary. Mental health care was dis- 
cussed as it relates to the aged, to the permanently 
and totally disabled, to children and to court cases, 
particularly psychopathic sex offenders. 

From Dr. Wynn Overholser, of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., came the statement that 
during the past ten years there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase in the rate of admissions of elderly 
people to mental institutions. They are tending to 
come in at a later age and to stay longer, thus throw- 
ing an increasing burden on the taxpayer. He stressed 
the need for mental hygiene programs integrated with 
hospitals and for centers for the aged where occu- 
pational therapy and recreational activities would tend 
to slow down the advance of senility. 

Jane M. Hoey of the Social Security Administration 
underscored the usefulness of mental hygiene pro- 
grams in the public assistance services, particularly 
where emotional instability is a factor in the need 
for assistance. With the aid of mental hygiene meas- 
ures, many individuals are enabled to adjust to their 
situations and to help themselves when, without such 
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aid, they merely vegetate and are useless to them- 
selves and to society. 

William C. Brown of Pennsylvania described what 
his state is doing in converting its hospitals from cus- 
todial to curative institutions and detailed its plans 
for out-patient clinics for children and treatable psy- 
chiatric cases. In Pennsylvania, the sex offender who 
“has offended rather than hurt society” is brought 
before psychiatrists before sentence, and if the case 
appears to be treatable he is placed on probation in- 
stead of being imprisoned. . 

It was stressed throughout the discussion that an 
effective mental health program must bring in the psy- 
chiatrist, the psychologist, the psychiatric and general 
social worker as well as the clergy and the school 
people so that the individual may be considered in 
all aspects of his social relationships. There needs 
to be greater unification of mental health work more 
directly focused on those needing treatment and more 
readily accessible to the public. 


The Use of Group Homes for Temporary 
and Special Care 


HE Discussion of this relatively new facility in pub- 
Tie welfare services to children was led by Lela B. 
Carr, Assistant Superintendent, Division of Child 
Welfare, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, 
with Marie Rohr of Milwaukee as secretary. No 
attempt was made to reach a definition of a group 
home since experimentation is still going on. In 
general, experience indicates, the number placed in 
such homes might vary from six to ten. Children 
selected for such placement include families of 
brothers and sisters, adolescents with special needs, 
children being prepared for adoptive placement, chil- 
dren needing temporary care, mentally limited chil- 
dren awaiting admission to state training schools and 
children who do not adjust well either to a foster 
home or to a large institution. 

It was admitted that it is not easy to set up a group 
home since it often combines all the problems of a 
foster home and an institution. The agency must 
keep in mind the accessibility of community resources, 
such as recreation facilities, schools and churches, must 
make sure of community acceptance of the children 
and must have a keen eye for proper housing and 
for health and fire protection. The staff must be 
convinced of the value of the project and be willing 
to work in its setting. The group foster parents must 
be able to work harmoniously with the staff, must be 
able to adjust to the varying types of children who 
come to them at any time of day or night, and must 


take in their stride the constant turn-over of the chil- 
dren for whom they are caring. 

The discussion raised warning signals on the danger 
of leaving children too long in this particular setting 
and of using it as a quick and easy expedient in 
coping with a difficult problem. “While it is impor- 
tant to explore the use of this facility, we must con- 
tinue to evaluate and reevaluate it in relation to the 
rest of the program and not to look at it as the whole 
answer to our problems.” 


Present Outlook and Opportunities for 
Progress in Medical Care 


GREAT DEAL OF information was brought out in this 

meeting as well as differences in points of view. 
In the chair was Michael M. Davis of the Committee 
for the Nation’s Health. Harold Parker of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was the secretary. Optimistic in his outlook 
was Dr. Dean A. Clark, Director of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. He outlined the tremen- 
dous changes and technical advances in medical care 
that have been made in the past twelve or thirteen 
years, added that the major development for welfare 
clients has been the provision of federal assistance for 
the permanently and totally disabled and predicted 
that “A great deal is about to happen in the welfare 
field in the way of progress in medical care.” He 
quoted figures to show the growth in medical insur- 
ance of one kind or another but pointed out that it 
still is mostly for hospital care and doctors’ services 
within hospitals, and that it is inadequate, since it 
covers only about a fourth of costs and still leaves 
some 7,500,000 of the population (many in the lowest 
income brackets) with no medical insurance of any 
kind. Moreover, he added, it puts no emphasis on 
preventive medicine and is suspected of promoting 
over-use of hospitals. 

Dr. Clark believes that the system of medical insur- 
ance will grow, and that it will probably receive some 
kind of aid from tax funds to give it a wider coverage 
than it now has. But, he said, the increase in physi- 
cians has not kept up with the increase in population, 
and we are now faced by a shortage which there 
seems no immediate prospect of correcting. 

Taking issue with some of Dr. Clark’s opinions was 
Dr. Frank D. Costenbader, President of the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia. He contended 
that the health of the nation depends on many factors 
besides medical care; that the English experience has 
demonstrated that a complete comprehensive medical 
care program is unwise, as well as too expensive; and 
that it leads to paternalism and mediocrity. He agreed 
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that voluntary insurance plans, such as the Blue 
Shield, are useful and that they probably will grow; 
but he held to the belief that insurance should cover 
only excessive costs of medical care, such parts of the 
costs as the individual cannot meet out of current 
income. 

Dr. Frank P. Furstenburg of Baltimore urged the 
necessity for quality as well as quantity medical care 
for the people with whom the public welfare agencies 
are concerned. He believes that welfare departments 
will be forced into experimentation in group medical 
care and insists that such programs should include pre- 
ventive measures; and that they should be set up with 
the advice and counsel of the leading physicians of 
the community to make sure that the care given the 
indigent is as good as that given to private patients. 
He described the comprehensive medical care offered 
to welfare clients in Baltimore and stated that there 
is under-use, rather than over-use of the services large- 
ly because the clients are not educated in the use of 
them. 

Most outspoken in his stand was George Nelson, 
legislative representative of a major union of the 
A F of L, who stated that in the matter of health and 
medical care there is no division of labor. The average 
wage earner, he said, has been priced out of medical 
care, so the unions want some plan for securing medi- 
cal care for their members. They want it on a prepaid 
basis, and if no one else can provide a blueprint for 
such a plan, labor itself will. Labor would like to 
have guidance from the welfare people in getting 
what it proposes to have, “So suppose we get together 
and get down to business on this thing.” 


What the Staff and Agency Expect 
from Each Other 


aut V. Benner of Louisiana was the chairman and 

Cynthia Stokes of Wisconsin the secretary of this 
very animated round table, the subject of which was 
treated most engagingly. There were two brief 
papers, one by Janette Grafstrom, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Jamestown, New York Department of 
Public Welfare, the other by Martha Gulledge, child 
welfare worker in Jones County, Mississippi. Both 
were written in the first person; they were clear and 
intimate in their presentation of their respective points 
of view. 

The discussion that followed was chiefly concerned 
with interpretation to the public and the development 
of standards of performance and evaluation. It is 
everybody’s business to interpret the public welfare 
worker’s job to the community. As the public better 


understands the quality of the work expected, the 
number of persons’ lives affected and the huge out- 
lays of money expended, it will be ready and willing 
to pay salaries and maintain working conditions com- 
mensurate with the importance of the job the staff is 
doing. There must be opportunities for staff and 
board to know each other and their respective func- 
tions. “It is an inept director, indeed, who uses his 
board as a ‘rubber stamp’ or who plays both ends 
against the middle, making either the board or the 
state supervising agency the scapegoat to serve his 
personal interests.” Case presentation to the board and 
periodic social gatherings were noted as means of 
effecting staff and board understanding. 

It is the right of the worker to know definitely what 
his job is so that he may gauge his work to the stand- 
ard expected by the agency. Over and over again, 
the matter of making the agency’s expectations clear 
to the worker at the time of recruitment and orienta- 
tion was stressed, as well as the importance of having 
personnel practices in writing. There was honest con- 
fession that everyone tends to avoid evaluations be- 
cause of emotional components which no one wants 
to handle. If the standard of performance is agreed 
upon and understood from the beginning of the work 
experience, and if there are frequent conferences docu- 
mented with observations, the process is not so painful 
to those concerned. All agreed that an observation 
type of rating report is more meaningful than a scor- 
ing sheet. “It is apparent that our evaluation require- 
ments under the merit system have gotten ahead of 
our orientation in staff development.” It was hearten- 
ing to learn that many states are currently experi- 
menting with improved methods of developing stand- 
ards of performance and evaluation. 


Making Administration More Effective 


ERE THE CHAIRMAN was George M. Keith, Director 
H of the Division of Public Assistance of the Wis- 
consin State Department of Public Welfare; the sec- 
retary, Herbert C. Wilson of Texas. On the whole the 
discussion was four-cornered with the topic considered 
from federal, state, county and city points of view. 

Saya Schwartz, of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, bore down on the effective utilization of all avail- 
able skills anywhere in the staff in addition to what 
he counted as the basic skills, those of social work it- 
self. He explained and urged the full use of fiscal 
officers and accountants, statisticians, attorneys, man- 
agement experts and other technicians especially in the 
continuous planning of all activities touching on legis- 
lation, personnel, costs and public relations. The same 
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principles, he added, applied to budgeting, staff assign- 
ments and many other administrative responsibilities, 
not overlooking the continuous re-examination of ad- 
ministrative processes. 

James J. Barry, Commissioner of the New Hamp- 
shire State Department of Public Welfare, maintained 
that good legislation is not enough, that without 
proper understanding of function, careful planning 
and realistic implementation, good legislation becomes 
poor legislation. He pointed to turnover in personnel 
and inadequate salaries as major problems in effective 
administration, emphasized the importance of the dele- 
gation of responsibility in the administrative process 
and reminded that a good job is always the best means 
of interpretation. 

Frederick Breyer of Cincinnati, Ohio, stressed the 
importance of clear definitions of agency functions 
and responsibilities in making administrative practices 
more effective and urged closer cooperation with other 
social agencies and better understanding of all com- 
munity resources. He pointed out the difference be- 
tween the legal and the moral responsibilities of the 
agency and held that this difference must be made 
clear to the general public. 

Lillie H. Nairne of New Orleans insisted that every- 
one connected with the agency is its interpreter from 
the chairman of the board right down the line 
through the staff and the volunteers to the janitor of 
the building. The degree of understanding and con- 
viction of these interpreters of the philosophy and op- 
eration of the agency is a measure of public under- 
standing and conviction. But to use this “reservoir of 
interpretation” effectively the administrator must 
know each person as an individual with a thorough 
understanding of his abilities and limitations. 


Casework Supervision—A Focal Point 
in Social Welfare 


HIs Group was led by Catherine M. Dunn of the 

New York School of Social Work with Clarice M. 
Clemons of Wyoming as its secretary. There was no 
question whatever of the importance of supervision as 
the vital link between the administrative and case- 
work processes, but there was much discusssion on 
just where the supervisor’s responsibilities begin and 
end. She must be the right hand of the administrator 
and the guide, counsellor and friend of the case- 
worker. She must be the interpreter of agency poli- 
cies and procedures, a leader and a teacher. Usually 
possessed of more professional training and experience 
than the caseworker, or even perhaps the administra- 
tor, she must have the firm objective of widening the 


social outlook and developing the skills of the worker 
within the framework of agency policies. 

While the supervisor is the link between the admin- 
istrator and the caseworker, the caseworker, in the last 
analysis, is the person who by his face-to-face relation- 
ship with the client, becomes the actual representative 
in the community of what the agency is and of how 
it functions, whether thoroughly, promptly, consider- 
ately and cooperatively or superficially, slowly, incon- 
siderately and uncooperatively. “The caseworker,” said 
Christopher C. Melvin of Richmond, Virginia, “is the 
window through which the taxpayers, the skeptics, the 
critics, the sympathizers, the clients and fellow social 
workers view the agency and appraise its accomplish- 
ments.” To the extent that the supervisor can transmit 
her insights and her skills to the caseworker will she 
influence the kind of service the client receives and the 
impression that is made on the community. 

On at least one point there was general agreement 
in this group; that, given the accumulated experience 
of the public welfare agency, “It is high time we 
stopped talking about the trained and the untrained 
people on the staff. Rather, we should be examining 
the degree of training that the staff possesses, what it 
is trained for and how it may get further training. We 
must build on what we have and realize that the 
whole job from administrator to caseworker is one of 
shared responsibility.” 


Public Welfare in the State Legislature 


CHAIRMAN here was Wayne Vasey, Director of 
jee School of Social Work of the University of 
Iowa; the secretary was David Keppel of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Some five state welfare officials re- 
counted in this session their recent experience with 
state legislatures and told how they had in some 
instances been able to pull at least some chestnuts out 
of the fire. Mrs. Henry Bethell of Arkansas reported 
a “difficult” legislative session in which the welfare 
department’s budget was threatened with drastic 
reduction and its policies severely criticized, usually 
on the basis of an individual case. A legislative in- 
vestigation, instituted through a committee, gave the 
department a chance to tell its story and interpret 
its program. As a result the budget cuts were re- 
stored with increases for staff and various other items 
beyond expectations. “Arkansas feels that its program 
is in a stronger position than before.” 

Mrs. Eleanor G. Evans of Pennsylvania brought a 
new point of view into the discussion. She knew 
legislators, she said, because part of her previous job 
had been to help elect them. She felt that the legis- 
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lators were in favor of the program, that they be- 
lieved that those entitled to assistance should get it; 
but they lacked confidence that the administration 
was giving only to those entitled to help. Her job, 
therefore, was “to let them know that we are as sincere 
in our purpose as they are.” She took the stand that 
the legislature is her employer and that it is her 
obligation te administer whatever it enacted. 

Mark Frishe of Kentucky detailed various attacks 
made on his department during the past year with 
examples of how clearly they stemmed from political 
jockeying. He held that the department cannot over- 
come politics by burying its head in the sand but must 
offset its effects by lobbying (“Call it that if you 
like”) on a year-round basis with individual legisla- 
tors. 

Mrs. Celestina Z. Goodsaid of Puerto Rico reported 
that her department had all the troubles of everyone 
else plus a number of its own aggravated by unsettled 
political conditions. 

Sherwood H. Smith of Florida had recently come 
through a legislative session so critical of the welfare 
program and so detailed in its enactments that no one 
can be quite sure as yet exactly how the enactments 
could be administered. 

In summing up the various experiences reported 
as well as the discussion they evoked, Jules Berman 
of Washington outlined four principles which had 
emerged indicating successful methods of dealing with 
legislative bodies: 

1. Have clean hands. A completely honest approach 
should be made to legislative bodies; budgets should 
be honestly drawn up and presented without any 
padding, and the actual needs of the department 
should be stated. 

2. Know the legislative process and be willing to 
participate in it. Be clear and explain thoroughly the 
problem at hand. 

3. Take advantage of opportunities to interpret the 
program, and be sure to clarify the various problems 
resulting from large caseloads and increasing costs. 

4. Maintain contact with the community through 
the medium of local boards, citizen committees, press, 
radio, public meetings and so on. 


Requirements for Dynamic Community 
Service 


HE CHAIRMAN Of this session was Harry Page of 
ie New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. Mrs. Arvella M. Stanton, of the board of public 
welfare for the local department in Gary, Indiana, 


acted as secretary. The chairman and all of the dis- 
cussants pointed out the need for joint planning by 
all persons and agencies active in the field of social 
welfare and the necessity to coordinate their activities 
in order to safeguard the interests of the people each 
serves Or represents. 

The discussants, representing private and_ public 
religious and non-denominational agencies, outlined 
their beliefs as to the respective roles to be played 
by each. While differing in opinion on this, each 
stressed the need for citizen participation and the 
need for joint planning. The necessity for keeping 
each community informed at all times concerning all 
of its social welfare programs was mentioned re- 
peatedly. There must be an enlightened public 
opinion. 


Prevention and Heduction of the Need for 


Public Assistance 


HE CHAIRMAN of this meeting was W. J. Maxey, 

Director of the Michigan State Department of So- 
cial Welfare; the secretary, Daniel I. Cronin of Massa- 
chusetts. By common consent the discussion of this 
large and comprehensive subject was limited to the 
methods and remedies which can be employed by 
public welfare agencies in matters within their juris- 
diction. 

Two areas of “false economy” in relation to preven- 
tion and reduction were outlined: 1. The “paradox” 
of the Federal Security Act providing an “open end” 
appropriation for public assistance and a limited ap- 
propriation for vocational rehabilitation; 2. The 
“fallacy” of inadequate public assistance grants which 
discourage “the ill-clothed, poorly fed employables” 
on the rolls from efforts to return to the labor market. 

For the most part the discussion centered on the 
high hopes contained in the program for Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled. Said Mary E. 
Switzer of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, “Today there are few in- 
capacities which cannot be met with some measure of 
success in restoring the individual to some measure 
of activity.” 

In considering the extent to which the need for 
assistance and the costs can be reduced through im- 
provement in administration Henry L. McCarthy of 
New York City submitted that “no amount of expert 
study is a substitute for staff morale. A properly mo- 
tivated staff which understands its job is the best 
answer to the matter of improving administration.” 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 27 


a Bresiness Mecting 


ELD, AS IT was last year, in midstream of the con- 

ference the annual business meeting of APWA 
drew a representation of its membership larger than 
ever before. “I didn’t know there could be such a 
business meeting,” said Louis Brownlow, whose ex- 
perience with meetings is second to none. From be- 
ginning to end there was abundant evidence of the 
warm personal interest the public welfare people take 
in their own organization, in its growth, its vitality 
and the extent of its influence. 

The new officers and board members who take of- 
fice on January 1 had been elected by a mail ballot. 
They are: President, Fred K. Hoehler of Illinois, (a 
reelection) ; Vice-President, William P. Sailer of Phil- 
adelphia; Treasurer, Carl K. Schmidt of Illinois; 
Board Members-at-Large, Arthur J. Altmeyer and 
Jane M. Hoey of Washington, Fedele M. Fauri of 
Michigan; Board Members by regions: Northeast, 
George F. Davidson of Canada; Mid-Atlantic, E. P. 
Boyden of Richmond, Virginia; Southeast, Arthur B. 
Rivers of South Carolina; East-Central, Maurice O. 
Hunt of Indiana; West-Central, Earl G. Grimsby of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Southwest, Mrs. Henry Bethell 
of Arkansas; Coast and Mountain Region, E. H. 
Schuneman of Wyoming. Ex-officio members of the 
board are the chairmen of the councils of state and 
local administrators and field representatives whose 
names are listed elsewhere. 

At this meeting the Association’s committees which 
carry on continuous conference and study in various 
areas made their annual reports to the membership, 
the substance of which was reflected in round table 
and group meetings. Chairmen reporting were John 
Winters of Texas for the Committee on Welfare 
Policy; Lucille Kennedy of California for the Com- 
mittee on Services to Children; Paul V. Benner of 
Louisiana for the Committee on Social Work Educa- 
tion and Personnel; Ellen Winston of North Carolina 
for the Committee on the ADC Study; Thomas J. S. 
Waxter of Maryland for the Committee on Medical 
Care; J. Milton Patterson of Maryland for the Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense and Public Welfare; Robert 
P. Wray of Pennsylvania for the Membership Com- 
mittee and Robert T. Lansdale of New York for the 
Finance Committee. 

Both Mr. Wray and Mr. Lansdale gave encouraging 
reports of the Association’s progress toward firm 
financial support based on membership payments 


rather than on the foundation grants to which it 
looked in earlier years. Mr. Wray reported a marked 
increase in the number of agency members and a 
gratifying increase in the total amount of dues paid. 
He was proud to report that for the first time all state 
departments of public welfare and all territorial de- 
partments are agency members of APWA. Mr. Lans- 
dale reported that “while we still have our troubles we 
are in the black, and are better off than we were this 
time last year.” 

In presenting his report Mr. Lansdale said that his 
committee is studying three areas for increasing finan- 
cial support: The further promotion of agency mem- 
berships particularly among agencies on the fringe of 
the public welfare field (this would primarily be a 
responsibility of the membership committees) ; the de- 
velopment of citizen councils to advise and assist the 
Association not only in its finances but in the further- 
ance of its entire program; the securing of foundation 
grants for studies and projects which are in the Asso- 
ciation’s field and which need doing but which it can- 
not undertake on its present budget. 

In her report to the membership Loula Dunn, the 
Association’s director, introduced the members of the 
staff and outlined their various duties. In introducing 
the staff, she first introduced Ella Reed, who has 
served the Association longest in a staff capacity. She 
regretfully announced the resignation of Guy R. Justis 
who early in the year goes back to his home town of 
Denver as Manager of Welfare, and presented Marie 
Dresden Lane who has been named to succeed Eliza- 
beth Wickenden as the Association’s Washington 
representative. Happily, she added, Miss Wickenden 
is not “entirely resigned” but will complete certain 
work that she has in hand and will be available from 
time to time as a special consultant on specific proj- 
ects. 

In closing her report Miss Dunn referred to the fact 
that APWA is now twenty-one years old—or has 
come of age! As she referred to the urgent and chal- 
lenging responsibilities which now confront public 
welfare workers, she commended the membership for 
its extensive participation in the Association’s many 
and varied activities. 

Finally she reiterated the staff's sense of obligation 
to the membership and expressed the hope that 1952 
will prove to be the most significant and useful year 
in the Association’s history. 





, 


By Louta Dunn, Director 


STaFF CHANGES 


FTER FIVE YEARS of valuable and loyal service, Guy 

Justis leaves the Association to become Manager 
of Welfare in his home city of Denver, Colorado. 
As the Board of Directors aptly said in a resolution 
adopted at its recent meeting, “He has performed a 
service of high order in stimulating the varied and 
multitudinous activities of APWA and has contrib- 
uted extensively to public welfare philosophy and 
administration.” I am sure the membership of the 
Association joins with the Board and the staff in 
expressing its appreciation of Guy’s contribution to 
APWA and in wishing for him continued success 
in his future work. 

Effective January 3, 1952, Edgar Hare, Jr., joins the 
APWA staff as Administrative Consultant. He comes 
to the Association from the Lancaster County Board 
of Assistance, Pennsylvania, where he has served as 
Executive Director since returning from the army. 

Ed is a graduate of the University of Delaware and 
started his experience in the public welfare field as 
a visitor with the Delaware Temporary Emergency 
Relief Commission. He later served as special assistant 
to the executive director of the Delaware TERC. In 
1935 he was made director of the Lancaster County 
(Pennsylvania) Emergency Relief Administration and 
three years later accepted the same position with the 
new Lancaster County Board of Assistance. The high 
opinion that the local directors in Pennsylvania have 
for him is shown by the fact that he was selected 
president in 1950 of the association of local directors 
in that state. He has been active in a large number 
of local and state organizations and councils. 

He entered the army as a volunteer private in 
October, 1942, and was released as a first lieutenant 
in June, 1946. During that time he served in the anti- 
aircraft artillery and later in the public welfare office 
of the military government of Japan. 

I trust that the membership of the organization 
will join with the staff in welcoming Ed as a member 


of the Chicago office. 


Pus.icaTIon PoLictes 
T ITs MEETING on November 28, 1951, the Board 
A of Directors decided that—effective January, 1952 
—it is to the best interest of the overall program of 
the Association to: 


1. Make Pusiic Wexrare a quarterly publication. 

2. Increase the number of issues of the Letter to 
Members, in order to assure adequate coverage of 
public welfare news, and in order to provide the 
membership with some communication each month, 
The number of newsletters will be flexible and will 
hereafter carry both information on the “Washington 
scene” and other items of interest to the membership. 
These regular publications—Pusiic WetFare and the 
Letter to Members—will be supplemented by special 
bulletins. 

3. Fix the price of the 1952 Directory at $7.50 per 
copy, with discounts for quantity purchases, in order 
to meet the rising cost of printing and handling. 


Revision oF By-Laws 


jee MEMBERSHIP has voted to revise the by-laws of 
the Association. These new by-laws are now at 


the printer and will be mailed to each member early 
in 1952. 


BIENNIAL Rounp TaBLE CONFERENCES 


N ACCORDANCE WITH the revised by-laws, round table 
| conferences will hereafter be held biennially. The 
next round table conference is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 2-5, 1953, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ANNUAL REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


HE Association will continue to hold regional con- 
ferences annually. The six regional conferences for 
1952 are scheduled as follows: 


Region Place Date 


Dallas, Texas March 6-8 
Cincinnati, Ohio April 6-8 
Cheyenne, Wyoming August 20-22 
Victoria, British Columbia September 2-4 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania October 9-11 
Charleston, West Virginia October 23-25 


Southwest 
Central 
Mountain 
West Coast 
Northeast 
Southeast 
It is hoped that maximum use will be made by 
the membership of the 1952 regional conferences, since 


no round table conference will be held until 1953. 
1952 CoMMITTEES 


Beene oF THE Association for 1952 are in 
process of appointment by the President and will 
be announced in a special bulletin early in the new 
year. 




















your 1952 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


will be ready for mailing about April Ist. It would be advisable to place 
your orders now so that we may send your Directory to you as soon as 
they become available. 

Many state administrators have changed in the past year. There are 
hundreds of new local directors. You and your staff need this up-to-date 
information. 

In this 13th edition you will find listings of the federal, state, and local 
public welfare agencies and officials, including listings of state youth 
authorities. The changes made in public welfare legislation by the Con- 
gress and state legislatures are included in the appendix. 

$7.50 per single copy with discounts on orders of 10 or more copies. 
Send your orders to Directory Service, 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 





PLAN 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


TO ATTEND 


YOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The success of the regional meetings in past years is a testimony to 
their worth and value to all welfare people. We expect an even larger 
attendance and participation in 1952. Plan your schedule so that we can 
look for you at the regional meeting in your area. 





Southwest—Dallas, Texas . March 68 
Central—Cincinnati, Ohio April 68 
Mountain—Cheyenne, Wyoming August 20-22 
West Coast—Victoria, British Columbia September 24 
Northeast—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania October 9-11 
Southeast—Charleston, West Virginia October 23-25 
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